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The Primary 
School of 
Tomorrow 


BY GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D. 


| os evolving the new school 
that will function successfully in the 
new world there will probably be no 
very essential changes in teaching and 
subject matter as found in a few of 
the best classrooms of the primary 
grades today. Those practices which 
have aimed to train the child in self- 
reliance, to help him get along well 
with others of his age, will be empha- 
sized much more, of course. The 
nursery school and kindergarten will 
grow and become more important, 
especially in congested areas, and 
parents will participate in them. 
There will be more attempts at 
direct moral instruction of a nature 
that will function in the child’s con- 
duct. He will have more practice at 


school than does 
the average child 
today, in making 
moral judgments in 
Situations very 
familiar to him. 
All moral training, 
direct or indirect, 
which does not 
carry over to home 
and community 
conduct will be con- 
sidered more or less 
futile. At school 
the child will be- 
come more con- 
scious of such old- 
time virtues as de- 
pendability, _per- 
sistence, courtesy. 

Methodsandsub- 
ject matter in the 
primary school of 
tomorrow will make 
the child’s home 
life more impor- 
tant, utilizing his 
experiences and 
emotional ties there 
to promote his suc- 
cess at school, aim- 
ing to give him 
knowledge, _ skills, 
and attitudes there 
which will further 
useful, worthy, 
happy home life. 
The present gulf 
between the home 
and school will be 
narrowed. Parents 
and teachers will 
know each other 
better, understand 
each other better, 
and spend more 
time together for 
the child’s sake. ‘Together they will 
study the child and together strive 
to train him early in a healthy regard 
for the rights of others and respect 
for authority in whomsoever authority 
may be vested—these relationships, 
along with co-operation, being funda- 
mental to good citizenship in any 
social order. 


Younc children of tomorrow 
will hear more stories read and told 
to them and have more opportunities 
for dramatic expression. While they 
will be brought in contact with more 
and more scientific facts, they will 
not too early be burdened with the 
cold realities of the mechanical and 
soulless world of mere materials. 


Pleasantly exposed to the beautiful 
in art, music, literature, and to lovely 
voices and charming, poised personali- 
ties, the child also will be encouraged 
more at school to create for mere joy. 
He will so create with others, beginning 
such enterprises at school which, with 
his playmates, he will, for sheer 
enjoyment, continue at home. 

After the present mania for much 
and early reading in the earlier grades 
will have subsided, there will come a 
period when the young child will be 


Note: Psychologist, teacher and 
author, Dr. Myers is well qualified 
to contribute to our series of school 
prophecies. At present he is Head, 
Department of Parent Education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University. Formerly he headed the 
Department of Psychology, Cleveland 
School of Education. He is author of 


“The Modern Parent.” 
Following Lucy Wheelock and Dr. 


Studebaker in our brief discussions of 
the changed and changing school situa- 
tion, Dr. Myers makes important 
predictions. Helays emphasis upona 
| functioning concept of moral training, a 
deeper scrutiny into the nature of the 
child’s home relationships, the develop- 
ment of attitudes rather than precise 
skills, and aarry-over of whatever is 
taught in the classroom into the child's | 
home and community life. | 


protected from so much strain upon 
his eyes and nerves. Once reading 
has begun it will be motivated through 
having the child read aloud to a 
younger child, especially at home, for 
his enjoyment. 

Fewer facts and physical skills will 
be taught in the primary school of 
tomorrow, but in an atmosphere of 
poise, void of the present whirl of 
excitement. The current atmosphere 
of confused haste will be wanting. 
Speed will give place to accuracy. 
Children will learn to do a few useful 
things with care, not only for the skills 
themselves, but also for promotion 
of an attitude and ideal of precision. 

There will be definite attempt at 
school to calm the children rather 
than excite them, combined with 
regular periods of repose. They will 
spend'more time out of doors at school 
and at home. The child’s physical 
and mental health will be made safer 
in the primary school of tomorrow 
and, on that account, will be rendered 
safer in his home. 
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FOURTH-GRADE VIRGINIA CHILDREN RECONSTRUCT AND DRAMATIZE FRONTIER LIFE 


Pilgrim Life in the Social Studies 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


comparison lies at 
the basis of the social studies. Per- 
haps no other American scene offers 
such rich material for this comparison 
in terms of both history and geography 
as the Pilgrim period. Survivals of 
our Colonial beginnings are available 
in museums, libraries, and art col- 
lections. The industries of New Eng- 
land, expanded and influenced by the 
machine, exist today. Here, if taught 
in terms of the present, is an oppor- 
tunity to trace the progress of a great 
nation as related to its social and 
economic beginnings. The Pilgrim 
migration, so developed in the class- 
room, is not alone a story but a means 
of understanding our present; it 
teaches the child to think clearly in 
the solution of problems that affect 
group life, and realize the co-operation 
and skills needed in self-government, 
self-support, and the realization of 
group ideals. 

The outline that follows presents 
this method of comparing and evaluat- 


ing our beginnings with life here and 
now. 


Settlers in the New World 
THE VovAcE 
Teaching Plan 


Teacher explains conditions in Eng- 
land causing the rise of Puritans and 
Separatists. 

Brings out by questioning what two 
courses one might pursue toward a 
church or government if he dis- 
approved. 

Looking at a map of Europe, where 
do you think a group of people leaving 
England might naturally go? 

What new name was given them? 

After 12 years in Holland, picture 
what the children had acquired in: 

Language 
Dress 
Customs 


Where do you suppose they would 
think of going? Why? 


Imagine the little ships Speedwell 
and Mayflower. 

Compare them to a modern ocean 
liner as to size, number of people car- 
ried, speed, how driven. 

How long was their journey? 

How long is it today? 

Tell of their landing at Cape Cod 
Bay, Plymouth. Important date to 
remember, 1620. Foundation of Plym- 
outh. 

Pupil Activities 

Child finds convenient route to Hol- 
land. 

Learns mearting of “Pilgrim.” 

Pretends he is a Pilgrim in Holland 
and writes a letter to a friend in Eng- 
land giving reasons why he might not 
want to remain in Holland. 

Child, imagining he is still in Hol- 
land, plans with group what to pursue. 

Paints the Mayflower or describes 
it in a storm at sea. 

On map, traces route of Pilgrims 
from England to Holland and America. 

Child locates Plymouth on map. 
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New York Museum of Science and Industry 


AN AUTHENTIC MODEL OF “THE MAYFLOWER” OFFERS INTERESTING 


STUDY 


PLYMOUTH BEGINNINGS 


Teaching Plan 


Who was the Pilgrim leader? 

Teacher discusses with children what 
the Pilgrims would have to do first. 

Who would have to do the work? 

Emphasis upon: home, food, cloth- 
ing, warmth. 

Guides thinking by asking: ‘‘What 
is your house made of?” 

Did your father build it himself? 

Were any rules of government neces- 
sary? 

Who was William Bradford? 

How did he get along with the 
Indians? 

Teacher guides in discussion of Pil- 
grims’ homes: What kinds of fire- 
places? Dishes? Floors? Furniture? 
Windows? How lighted? 

Do you raise any of your own food? 

Teacher tells story of wild game in 
America, also the assistance of the 
Indians. 


Pupil Activities 

Child tells what he can learn of 
Captain Standish. 

Lists things connected with neces- 
sities of life. 

Child mentions different building 
materials of today. 

Mentions how many different people 
are involved in home building now. 

Child reads or listens to story of 


Mayflower Compact, the first self- 
government. 
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Reads story of Bradford’s 30 years 
as governor. 


Note: This unit of Pilgrim study, 
worked out in the revised Berkeley 
Course in the Social Studies for 
Grades Five and Six, may be adapted 
to the lower grades. Its close correla- 
tion with life today commends it, as 
well as the directness and simplicity of 
the outline. 

The Berkeley Committee in the 
Social Studies includes: 

H. N. McClellan, ex-officio 

Azalea Almy 

Bessie M. Booth 

Nina F. Brooks 

Elizabeth H. Buchanan 

Henrietta Burrough 

Esmer K. Clark 

Elizabeth B. Craig 

Marguerite Dart 

Helen Douglas 

Helen M. Fitch 

Coree Josephson 

Caroline K. Koford 

Katharine L. MacMillan 

Beatrice Mc Vaney 

Frances Misch 

Ethel E. Richardson 

Charlotte H. Saxon 

Lowell F. Stephens 

Ethel M. Story 

Eleanor A. Trimble 

Jenny L. Wolfard 

Ruby Minor, Chairman 

Director of Kindergartens and 
Elementary Education 


Writes story of Bradford’s book. 

Child writes or tells story of how 
Pilgrims made their first homes and 
furnished them. 

Models a Pilgrim home. Pictures 
in detail the fireplace and its meaning 
in the home life. 

Child tells of different places from 
which each part of his dinner comes, 
and different people who had a part 
in getting it to him. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Geography of the Month. 


New England Today 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Coompaninc Wood’s Map of New 
England, drawn in 1635, with an 
atlas map of the present, we find the 
same coastal outlines. Rocky capes 
thrust themselves into innumerable 
inlets and harbors as if the land was 
struggling to reach the shores from 
which the Mayflower sailed. But 
Wood’s ancient map lists only a few 
settlements. The original villages 
with their bark and mat-covered Eng- 
lish wigwams, their more elaborate 
pine dwellings with thatch roofs and 
huge central chimneys, the village 
industries of blacksmithing, salt-mak- 
ing, carpentry, and brick-making, the 
pillory and stocks in the central 
squares, are gone. Only in such ten- 
derly planned reproductions as Pio- 
neers’ Village at Salem, Massachusetts, 
where we may sit in Governor Endi- 
cot’s bare living room and touch the 
primitive furniture and utensils of his 
day; when we enter the white picket 
gates of Storrowton, West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where beam by 
beam, Colonial houses, a church, a 


tavern, and a village hall have been 
collected and grouped in an original 
setting about a green common; or if 
we study ancient ship charts and look 
at rusting anchors and fading uniforms 
at the Peabody Museum of Salem, 
may we reconstruct in our imagina- 
tions the origins of what is one of the 
most interesting and significant sec- 
tions of our land. 

Our teaching of history as expressed 
in classroom study of Colonial life is 
apt to fall by the wayside. The 
settlement of Plymouth was but the 
start of atrail. The story of the May- 
flower is duplicated in the docking of 
every ocean liner bringing us foreign- 
born pilgrims who carry on our fishing 
industry, till our earth, tend spinning 
and weaving machines, and in count- 
less other ways help New England’s 
vast industrial development which 
differs from the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony only in degree 
and mechanization. The farmers and 
artisans of Plymouth live again in 
every European or American-born 


worker in the vast factories and mills 
of New England and along her water- 
front. 


Teacuc history demands, first 
of all, a search for the truth. We are 
apt to accept tradition instead of 
facts, but research uncovers personali- 
ties and stories more gripping in human 
appeal than fiction. In bringing to 
children these true stories from our 
history, we help them to understand 
the present in terms of origins. 
Especially in modern New England 
do we discover but slight deviation 
from its old map and old way of 
living; the changes are but an in- 
tensification of the plan that the 
Pilgrims found necessary. Machines 
take the place of handcraft, power has 
superseded toil, but New England 
still fishes, voyages, weaves, keeps 
shop, and makes shoes. 

We shall of course tell the story of 
the Pilgrims this month, but it might 
be well to lay less emphasis upon the 


FROM A PILGRIM HAND LOOM TO THE LARGEST WEAVING ROOM IN THE WORLD 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Massachusetts 
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gray costume of the small girls and 
the tall hats and buckled breeches of 
little boys, which have no authoriza- 
tion in history. Records based on 


WHERE TO STUDY COLONIAL 
LIFE TODAY 


Dearborn, Michigan, where Henry 
Ford has restored early American 
buildings and furnishings, and 
The Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, also restored by Mr. Ford. 

The American Wing, The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York 
City. 

The Pioneers’ Village, Forest River 
Park, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Essex Institute, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, Colonial interiors, where cos- 
tumes, furnishings, and toys may be 
seen, and where a house and cob- 
bler’s shop of ancient New England 
have been set up in a typical garden. 

The Peabody Museum, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, which houses the most 
complete marine collections in the 
United States of ship models, 
charts, instruments, tools, and por- 
traits of the old ship masters of New 
England. 

Boston, Massachusetts: 

Paul Revere House, 19-20 North 
Square. 

Faneuil Hall, Merchants Row and 
Faneuil Hall Square. 

Constitution Wharf, 409 Commer- 
cial Street. 

Old North Church, Salem Street. 

First Free School, Pemberton Street. 

Benjamin Franklin's birthplace, 17 
Milk Street. 

Springfield, Massachusetts: 
Saint-Gaudens statue, ‘‘The Pil- 

grim,” Chestnut Street, facing 
State Street. 

Storrowton, near West Springfield. 
A restored early American vil- 
lage, where the work of early 
craftsmen in wood, glass, and 
weaving may be seen, also a col- 
lection of Currier and Ives prints 
of American scenes, and an old 
country general store. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, shipping 
and old houses. 

Concord, Massachusetts, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Alcott homes. 

Providence, Rhode Island, Pendleton 
House. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, the New 
Bedford Museum. 

South Dartmouth, Massachusetts, 

Charles W. Morgan,”’ whaling- 

ship. 


research in constructing The Pio- 
neers’ Village at Salem tell us that the 
Pilgrims were elaborate dressers until 
their clothes brought from England 


wore out, and the costumes we copy 
from imaginative pictures of the period 
have no basis in fact. When new 
clothes had to replace the brocades, 
broadcloth, and lace, the crimson and 
blue of their Mayflower chests, the 
pioneers made and wore plain, sturdy 
apparel, better suited to their rough life. 

But this refuting of our cherished 
traditions lightens the whole subject. 
There gradually unfolds a new pageant 
of Colonial survivals. We share the 
dreams of our forefathers that came 
true in the industrial development of 
New England of the present. 

Leaving the Thanksgiving feast of 
Plymouth, we take our way down the 
years until we enter a country store 
in the hills of New Hampshire, and 
see a boy in homespun sitting with his 
elders who hug the box stove for com- 
fort. Itis the eve of another Thanks- 
giving, and the pungent odors of 
molasses, codfish, peppermint, cinna- 
mon and sage, wool, kerosene, and 
hams blend in the boy’s senses. He 
anticipates tomorrow’s feast, but the 
sensory appeal and the thrill of the 
corner-store’s buying and selling start 
the boy along a road of ambition. He 
decides to be a great merchant when 
he grows up. He plans to go to 
Boston. 

The ghost of this New England boy 
now haunts Faneuil Hall Market in 
Boston, for a century ago he was one 
of its founders. One hundred stalls 
there, occupied by almost as many 
dealers in the various foods that will 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries 
SORTING SALTED COD ON THE WHARF OF GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


load Thanksgiving tables of New Eng- 
land in 1935, do a yearly business of 
more than one million dollars. This 
story of social and industrial move- 
ment is duplicated throughout New 
England today. 


Tie chief occupations of the 
settlers were farming, fishing, and 
hunting. The farm produced food, 
clothing, shelter, furniture and tools, 
from raw material of the immediate 
neighborhood. The carding, spinning, 
and weaving of flax and wool was 
done at home. Distribution of home- 
made products was difficult because of 
poor roads and lack of money. When 
“country pay,” a kind of barter, was 
started, corn, beaver skins, and farm 
products being used as currency, a 
long step toward our manufacturing 
and merchandising of today was taken. 
With the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege, education even became a matter 
of exchange. The trustees accepted 
wheat, malt, parsnips, butter, apples, 
once even a goat, in payment for 
tuition. Some use was made ‘of bead 
money, the Indian wampum. ‘There 
were two kinds, white and black, 
made from the whorls of shells. At 
last shillings, six-pence and _ three- 
pence pieces were coined in a Colonial 
mint established about 1651. On one 
side of the shilling a pine tree was 
stamped. But in spite of the prev- 
alence of handcraft and the scarcity 
of money, industry began to move on. 
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In every ancient New England vil- 
lage, the whirring hum of spinning 
wheels and the clacking of looms 
composed the overtone of the day’s 
work. But it was slow work, and 
sheets and pillowcases, table linen and 
curtains were precious, often inherited 
Entering the largest 
weaving room of the world in a cotton 
mill of Salem, Massachusetts, today, 
we see intricate machines tended by 
thousands of deft fingers which have 
replaced the toil-worn hands of Pris- 
cilla. Sturdy, gleaming white fabric 
flows from these looms for everyday 
household use in every state in the 
Union. 

Aaron Dennison, son of a New Eng- 
land settler, left his father’s cobbler’s 
bench in Brunswick, Maine, to sell 
finger rings, watches and necklaces in 
Boston, but he was dissatisfied with 
the clumsy jewelry boxes which were 
all he could get from Europe. Still 
handy with a cobbler’s knife, Aaron 
showed his father how to cut out card- 
board box patterns, and his sister to 
put them together. No one had ever 
made boxes from paper before in the 


Colonies. Aaron Dennison found the 
craft more interesting than the jewelry 
business. Holidays and wedding anni- 
versaries were being celebrated, and 
Aaron’s boxes were in demand for 
holding gifts and wedding cake. A 
beautiful box called for wrapping and 
tags, and these, in turn, needed deco- 
rating. Today the business of making 
paper products which grew from the 
deft use of a cobbler’s knife employs 
more than three thousand people in 
Massachusetts, and counts its yearly 
wage bills in millions of dollars. 

From the coming of the Pilgrims, 
the cod was a symbol of necessity and 
prosperity. In 1629 the first cargo of 
salt was shipped from England to the 
Colonists to be used in salting codfish, 
the fish to be shipped to the western 
counties of England where it was in 
great demand. For many years it 
was a stirring sight to watch the spread 
of canvas on the “‘windjammers,”’ the 
bustle of the crew, and the departure 
on a voyage of months’ duration and 
unknown hazards. Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts, became the center of the 
fishing industry, and so rapidly did it 


WHERE THE OLD SAILING PACKETS DOCKED, WE SEE MODERN FREIGHTERS 
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United Fruit Co., 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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grow that cod-fishing was for many 
years the largest industry in the 
thirteen Colonies. 

Boston, with its harbor facilities, 
was the transportation point for the 
fishing industry, and its old T Wharf 
soon became inadequate. Today, T 
Wharf is replaced by the largest pier 
in the world devoted to the handling 
of fish. Each dealer has in his store 
refrigerating brine supplied from a 
central plant, cold-storage room, steam 
and hot water for cleansing purposes, 
and fresh and salt water from water 
mains. Electricity and heat are fur- 
nished from a central plant. At the 
head of the Pier is the largest and 
most modern cold-storage and fish- 
freezing plant in the world. Tons of 
ice are distributed from it by means 
of an overhead railway to the extent 
of four hundred and twenty tons a day. 
Its storage capacity is fifteen million 
pounds of fish. 

The old shipyards and docks of the 
New England coast dream in their 
memories of adventurous sailing days. 
But the trips of the China, India, and 
Indies packets of our forefathers’ era 
of tea and spices are continuing under 
steam as the great fleets of today’s 
fruit ships take the same courses. 
The founders of the packet lines and 
their captains showed courage and 
enterprise. Out of that courage has 
emerged the great steamship of today 
that links the tropics with the Ameri- 
can food market, carries to far-distant 
ports cotton goods, boots and shoes, 
cutlery, and tools from New England, 
and has been instrumental in eradicat- 
ing dread tropic disease and converting 
tropical jungles into productive farms. 


I. 1780, Dr. Baker of Massa- 
chusetts advised something new in 
nourishing diet, especially for children. 
He bought a small grist mill on the 
banks of the Neponset River, in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, and set his 
young son Walter to grinding cocoa 
beans which he procured from the 
East by way of sailing boats. Today, 
chocolate is probably our most popular 
flavor, and the site of Dr. Baker’s 
little mill is the center of the world’s 
chocolate industry. 

We read exciting statistics about 
the candy industry in the United 
States, which at the present time has a 
financial turnover of a billion dollars. 
But almost unknown is the story of 
its beginning. 

In the year 1847, Oliver Chase, a 
young man who believed that pure 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Bangor, Maine, Public Schools 


MANUAL ARTS HAVE THEIR BEGINNING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Fine and Manual Arts in 
the Kindergarten 


BANGOR, MAINE, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


| ee industrial and manual arts 
in the kindergarten curriculum em- 
brace all of those activities dealing 
with the making of things, their use 
and decoration. Our aims in these 
arts are specific: 


To develop appreciation, especially 
of material surroundings, to satisfy 
the desire to express ideas and to 
create, clarify thought through expres- 
sion, and develop a feeling for color 
arrangement, line and form. We will 
never lose sight of such specific pur- 
poses as: 


Investigating the properties of the 
material and its possible uses. 

Formulating some purpose, possibly 
suggested by the sight of the material, 
and to control material to carry it out. 

Discriminating between the values 
of materials in order to choose the 
kind best suited to express an idea. 

Practice in certain habits and skills. 

Interest in purposes which will 
breed perseverance. 

Increasing ability to think through a 
process and see the end from the 
beginning. 

Stimulating imagination. 


Stages in the development of the 
art process should be recognized in the 
kindergarten: 


Explanation of the medium, as 


Note: The Kindergarten Course of 
Study from which this article is taken 
has been studied and tested in actual 
experience in the Bangor, Maine, 
Kindergartens over a period of six 
years. 

In our issue for October we pub- 
lished an article, ‘‘ Kindergarten Back- 


grounds for Reading,” from the Bangor 


curriculum revision. The material 
we offer this month is a valuable 
formulation of materials and methods 
in handwork. Without such a plan, 
art work in the kindergarten may be 
aimless, and the skills demanded by 
the primary grades fail of attainment. 


tearing paper, scribbling, pounding and 
rolling clay. 

Stage of symbolism—signs of objects, 
not reproductions of them (as, round 
like an apple, etc). 

Manipulative stage—an effort to 
give expression using child’s own 
imagination. 

Realistic stage—a beginning to feel 


need of technic and help to richer 
expression. 


Aer training in kindergarten 
provides for growth in expression 
through the use of materials such as 


clay, paper, pencils, 
crayons, blackboards, 
paint, plasteline and with 
the manual arts, of wood, 
yarn, raffia and cloth. Art 
activities are suggested by 
the subject matter, sea- 
sonal decorations of the 
room and gifts. 


Clay and Plasteline 


Plasteline can be used 
as a substitute for clay 
through the winter 
months especially, as it is 
not so cold for the hands. 
Clay is perhaps better for 
the kindergarten than 
plasteline, as it is not slip- 
pery, encourages larger 
work, is more suitable to 
a little child and will 
harden when finished. It is a perfect 
plastic material and allows the child to 
draw in three dimensions and to work 
inamass. In the use of clay, the child 
passes through four stages of develop- 
ment: 


1. He plays, pounds and pulls apart 
at first. 

2. He produces something he names. 
The symbolic stage. 

3. Then he tries to express his ideas, 
as a snowman. The manipulative 
stage: 

4. Last comes the realistic stage in 
using the clay for a definite purpose, as 
a boat for the sand table, and dishes 
for the dolls. 


Clay, as in the case of all arts, calls 
for class discussion and help from the 
teacher in methods of handling. From 
making rolls and balls, suggestions may 
be given for combining in ways which 
are interesting as group work; chains, 
mats and fanciful arrangements. In 
the manipulative stage, the child 
should be shown the more effective 
use of the fingers rather than whole 
hands, and how to draw out handles 
on dishes, rather than attaching, to 
hollow out a vase rather than building 
up. 

Drawing 

Blackboard drawing should come 
first, as far as possible, for freedom of 
movement, then drawing with large 
pencils or crayons on large sheets of 
paper. 

The first step is free expression, the 
explanation of material; mass drawing 
usually enters here as well as scrib- 
bling. This scribbling leads to the 
circular movement and the child sud- 
denly finds he has produced something 
he can name, as a nest oraball. This 
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stimulation of the movement in time 
needs careful watching by the teacher, 
for movement is one of the chief 
essentials in drawing. Rhythm begins 
here and leads to balance. With the 
beginning of line drawing comes the 
symbolic stage which leads rapidly to 
the manipulative and realistic stages. 

The first spontaneous expression of 
life and form is in reality picture 
writing, and should be encouraged. 
Certain technics should be taught 
even at this level; relative proportion 
in pictures, overcoming the tendency 
to crowd; development of balance 
and rapid work and no erasing. 
Simple standards are set and there 
should be a recognition of worthwhile 
expression and control over material 
to facilitate creative effort. 

Crayon work or coloring comes 
under the same rules as drawing except 
that it encourages large work, and 
gives broader and softer lines than the 
pencil, also provides color. The first 
expressions should be free, even if 
crude, and the child’s love for brilliant 
colors should be satisfied. Sometimes 
the balance combinations result in 
attractive effects. 

Technic of an even surface and 
movement is quite easily acquired, 
the all-over coloring to be used for 
cutting for chains, lanterns and con- 
struction work. Coloring within an 
inclosed space should be in large 
spaces to allow for free strokes in one 
direction. Design enters easily in 
crayon work, as in making plates for a 
party, or wall-paper for a dolls’ house. 


Painting 


Let each child have experience with 
painting at an easel as much as possi- 
ble, or on large sheets of paper, to 
develop ability in using paint as a 
medium to express ideas. Skill in 
handling paint so it will not run, in 
getting clear bright colors, in holding 
a brush properly, and in painting 
directly, not “scrubbing,” should be 
taught. 

Use flat washes first, then painting 
within a space. 

Paints can be used like crayons, 
producing pictures in line, using one 
and preferably a neutral color. 

Regard for color and arrangement, 
as well as balance, should be em- 
phasized. 


Picture Appreciation 


Pictures form an important part in 
the training in fine arts. Those shown 
should be of interest to children; 
animals, social situations of home, 
street and shop, as well as pictures 


representing process and activity. A 
few fine pictures such as the ‘“‘Sistine 
Madonna,” Méillet’s ‘“‘Feeding the 
Birds,” or a beautiful painting may 
be of enough interest to be kept on the 
walls permanently. The majority of 
pictures should be changed from week 
to week. 

Collecting and selecting pictures for 
picture books or mounting is excellent. 
Studying pictures to find the story 
helps in observation as well as in 
language. Pictures drawn by teacher 
on blackboard to illustrate subject 
matter are helpful, but all artists 
insist on clear, distinct portrayal and 
that the drawings should stay on but 
a little while, whether in color or white 
chalk. 


Tax kindergarten child’s manual 
activities have definite aims: 


They stimulate a feeling of power 
which comes from control over environ- 
ment, develop energy, resourcefulness 
and persistence in realizing a purpose. 

They are a means of control over 
surroundings and of interpreting proc- 
esses, and provide experiences which 
lead toward art, industry and science. 


Because of the variety of materials 
in use in kindergarten construction 
work, we need to set up standards of 
selection : 


Does the material provide for free 
bodily activity through large work and 
discourage ‘“‘little intricate’’ work that 
inhibits free movement? 

Promote the condition of satis- 
faction? 

Allow the child to begin “‘where he 
is’ and utilize his native equipment? 

Provide problems, the solution of 
which will lead on to further growth? 

Provide for quick work? 

Offer desirable social situations? 


Three simple standards should be 
set and attained in kindergarten hand- 
work: 

The ability to use various materials 
for creative expression. 

The willingness to experiment, test, 
and reconstruct until a satisfactory 
result has been achieved. 

Joy in achievement and respect for 
honest work. 


Cloth 


Children learn to thread needle, 
sew with stitches that hold, make 
things the size wanted, and learn 
that cloth, as a material, is more dura- 
ble than paper. 

Textiles for sewing include cotton, 


woolen cloth, mercerized cotton, oil 
cloth, heavy thread, yarn and large 
needles. The materials should be 
coarse, in order to secure large crude 
work and not strain the eyes or the 
nerves. Children make dolls’ dresses, 
house furnishings, bean bags, costumes, 
and gifts. 


Paper 


Paper cutting and tearing is a 
satisfactory means of expression, very 
valuable because of the variety of 
possibilities which its use affords. 
The paper should be tough, pliable and 
of good color, while the objects pro- 
duced must be simple and in line 
with the child’s interest. 


Kinds of Paper. 


Construction, drawing, arithmetic, 
tonal, bogus, manila, engine-turned, 
and coated. Parquetry is used with 
paper work for designs, counting, and 
decoration. It comes in several forms 
in prismatic colors with tints and 
shades either of coated or engine- 
turned paper. The method followed 
with paper is similar to that used 
with the other materials. The first 
steps are experimental and the chil- 
dren improve their work as time goes 
on, through the suggestion of the 
teacher and of others plus the develop- 
ment of ability. 


Wood Work 


The object is to let the child pass 
normally through the manipulation 
stage of hammering and sawing, until 
he arrives at the point where he in- 
tentionally makes things from wood. 
He gets esthetic pleasure in the 
rhythmic sounds of the blow of the 
hammer and will pound nails into a 
plank for some time without tiring. 
There is satisfaction in handling tools, 
both in muscular activity and in 
seeing changes of materials through 
one’s own efforts. 

Skills are developed, as choosing 
small nail for thin wood, sawing easily 
without twisting or leaning on saw. 
Need of selection of materials is 
strongly felt. The finished product 
leads to painting. And the child 
learns to judge his product in order 
to see ways of making it better and 
to feel a need of planning for achieve- 
ment. He also learns the correct 
use of carpenter tools and to take 
his turn at the work bench. 

The best tools for the kindergarten 
use are hammer and nails, screw- 
driver, saw, plane, a low work-bench 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Art for Open-House Day 


By ELSIE REID BOYLSTON 


L. was November, and the 
school was holding open house. It 
was none of your trumped-up affairs 
with a lot of things made for show, but 


were traced and cut from the most 
colorful portions. 

Favors were to be given to the 
visitors in each room, and as integrated 


Kirkwood School, Atlanta, Ga. 


The first grades were studying the 
farm and the community, and food was 
being emphasized. The children had 
visited a neighboring farm and gro- 


THE LIBRARY THE SECOND-GRADE CONSTRUCTED WAS A PERMANENT 


CONTRIBUTION 


an exhibit of the regular classroom 
work that had developed naturally 
from day to day. 

During the science period, scarlet 
and gold leaves had been collected and 
studied. The bulletin-board in the 
hall greeted the visitor with the 
legend, “Welcome to Kirkwood 
School,” in large brown letters out- 
lined with orange, and scattered over 
the board were leaves made by the 
kindergarten children. All the 
autumn colors were blended so well 
that one marveled at their beauty, 
but it had been a simple project to 
make them. A piece of paper was 
thoroughly wet, then a brushful of 
red water color was dropped on it. 
The brush was washed, and green and 
yellow were dropped in other spots. 
The paper was then rotated till the 
colors ran together just enough to 
blend. When dry, the pressed leaves 


work was the theme of the exhibit, 
purposeful as well as useful articles 


— 


Note: This year, perhaps more than 
any other, we need Open-House Day 
in the schools, for interpreting to the 
community the values of those creative 
activities that school economics have 
curtailed. 

The Atlanta, Georgia, public schools 
are outstanding in their integration of 
arts and crafts with the development of 
the regular subjects. Miss Boylston, 
Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, 
tells us in this article how her teachers of 
Kirkwood School were forehanded in 
having an unusually fine elementary- 
grade exhibit in the autumn instead of 
postponing it until later in the year. 


were chosen. Each article was an 
illustration of the social-science work. 


cery store, and one class had bought 
apples and learned to make apple 
butter. They decorated small waxed 
cups such as are used for ice cream 
containers, combining two colors of 
scalloped papers for frills around the 
top. ‘These cups were filled with the 
apple butter; the lids, covered with 
paper to match the scallops, were put 
on firmly, and they were ready to be 
given away. 

The other first-grade was most in- 
terested in the farm which they had 
visited. As it was near Thanksgiving, 
the big yellow pumpkins particularly 
delighted them, so they cut miniature 
pumpkins from heavy orange paper 
doubled to open on the side, gave them 
a green stem and a square of flannel 
inside; three needles stuck in the 
flannel made a useful and appropriate 
needlecase. 
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Tae second-grade was also in- 
terested in community life, and they 
had planned to construct a unit that 
would be permanent in the school. 
Having visited the city library, they 
decided on that as their contribution. 
Orange crates made substantial chairs. 
A portion was cut from the upper 
part, the seats were reinforced with a 
strip of iron, and the chairs were 
painted a Chinese red with a cream 
trim. Black oilcloth cushions, laced 
with wool, made them both comfortable 
and pleasing to the eye. There was a 
librarian’s desk also to go with the 
chairs. The favors were small book- 
lets in red with black lining, and the 


floppy circus dolls were made and 
dressed by the girls. 


Wra«as the visitors arrived in the 
kindergarten, lunch was being served 
and the children sat around tables on 
which were candles in attractive 
holders which they had modeled from 
clay. These same holders would be 
colored red for Christmas; now they 
were a soft green. Because the zoo 
was the center of interest for the 
kindergarten children just then, the 
favors were toy monkeys made of 
construction paper colored with 


beaver-board and covered with cotton. 
Two large feather fans were made of 
the tail feathers from the Thanks- 
giving turkey, and numerous small 
ones made of chicken feathers deco- 
rated the bulletin-board. Large shep- 
herds’ crooks were made from saplings, 
bent and held in place long enough to 
burn them into a fixed position. The 
favors were cards made from two 
values of blue paper, one a little 
larger than the other, and decorated 
with tiny white shepherds’ crooks of 
spaghetti, broken just beyond the 
bend to form the top. On the cards 
the children had written, ‘““We’re glad 
you came.” 


Kirkwood School, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE ZOO UNIT ENCOURAGED READING AND MAKING LETTERED SIGNS 


letter U cut from gold paper and 
mounted on a square of black. Inside 
was a verse the class had written to 
welcome visitors. Book-ends, designed 
from animal friends such as Sonny 
Elephant, Peter Rabbit, and others, 
were made for each table; and gay 
bookmarks, made by each child, had 
the White Rabbit cut out and mounted 
on red. 

There was a realistic zoo constructed 
by another second-grade. Real stuffed 
bears and lions looked out of the cages, 
monkeys swung from small branches 
set upright; and a corner was dedi- 
cated to the circus. Flags gave a 
festive air as well as opportunity for 
lettering; a ticket stand was made by 
the boys and painted black; and big 


crayons, and fastened to flat sticks. 
A tiny bell attached to the monkey’s 
hand so that it would ring when 
shaken, made a delightful tinkle. 

The second-grade that was studying 
Indian life made tiles, cut from five- 
inch squares of beaver-board and 
decorated with Indian designs. Strings 
of bright clay beads decorated the 
walls, and small baskets made from 
oatmeal boxes and painted with 
Indian motifs, became a handy re- 
ceptacle for collecting scraps on each 
table. 

A third-grade studying shepherd 
life transformed the front of their 
room into a miniature sheepfold, with 
crepe-paper palm trees made on rolls 
of heavy paper, and lambs cut from 


Another third-grade gave visitors a 
blotter with a shepherd scene on the 
cover, while the class that was study- 
ing Holland made cardboard Dutch 
girls whose hair was of yellow wool, 
plaited. The dress was gingham, and 
the white apron covered a flannel pen- 
wiper. 

There was a Noah’s ark with all the 
animals, and all sorts of other inter- 
esting activities going on in that 
school on Open-House Day. The 
occasion was more than a _ school 
exhibit; it was a round-up of the art 
lessons integrated with the other 
studies of the curriculum, and a 
practical demonstration to the com- 
munity of the value of arts and crafts 
in the child’s school life. 
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Books for the Child’s World 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ti: child’s world is emotional 
and imaginative. He has his own 
way of looking at life. These char- 
acteristics are the materials of original 
expression, but the key to it is the 
enjoyment and recognition of satisfy- 
ing qualities in poems and stories. 
Until we have become familiar with 
what the child finds compelling and 
sympathetic in a book, we shall not be 
able to guide his reading. Certain 
standards, discovered through a long 
study of these book interests, need to 
be considered. 


Standards by which Good Books 
for Children May be Selected 


1. Books should give 
realistic details. 

a. If the experiences related are 
within his power to realize, they 
arouse the child’s emotions by making 
him see and feel them. 

b. The child can have the delight 
of living the experiences of the story 
by combining elements of his past 
experiences to construct imaginary 
experiences. 

c. Literature enriches the child’s 
life and broadens his horizon by giving 
him vicarious experiences which open 
new avenues of understanding. 


concrete, 


2. Books should produce artistic 
pleasure. 

a. Literature should be recognized 
as an art and should not necessarily 
contain utilitarian matter. 

b. If literature secures in the child a 
sensitiveness to the beauty, effective- 
ness, and music of words, it will be more 
stimulating to expression than if it 
only increases his information. 


3. Books should give a true idea of 
relations between people in actual 
life and between thoughts and acts 
and their consequences, except in 
stories of fantasy and fancy. 

a. It should not be distorted from 
reality by an exaggerated appeal to 
the child’s love of romance. 

b. It should give help in realizing 
life, rather than in understanding or 
learning scientific or historical facts. 

c. A reasonable, happy ending tends 
to strengthen the resolution of the 
reader so to think and act as to bring 
the same result in his own life. 


4. Good literature is universal in 
its interests. 

a. A book written for any sex or 
class alone is not well-rounded litera- 
ture. 

b. Books with certain obvious mo- 
tives, as the moral or physical better- 
ment of the child, may be good in- 
formational material, but they are not 
literature. 


5. Books should be! significant and 
worthwhile. 


From the Language Curriculum of the 
Madison Public Schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin. This selection is quoted 
with the permission of R. W. Bardwell, 
Superintendent of Schools, and Ethel 
Mabie, Director of Curriculum. 


The points listed in these findings 
are peculiarly timely for Children’s 
Book Week, and helpful for any 
occasion when a book, old or new, is 
put into the child’s hands. 


The Madison Committee on Litera- 
ture-included: 


Frieda Ferber, Chairman 
Helen Bickel, Librarian 
Margaret Moss, Librarian 
Emma Eleanor Snyder 
Nora L. McKee 

Ruth E. Peterson 

Helen M. Kliebenstein 
Mildred M. Perry 

Grace D. French 


a. Merely to state what the child 
already knows and feels is not enough; 
a book should help the’reader to weigh 
and evaluate his own experience in the 
light of the story. 

b. It should develop taste and 
judgment of character. 


6. If humorous, books should have 
a high type of humor. 

a. Adult humor is not to be con- 
fused with child humor. 

b. Ridicule that is unkind or un- 
fair, pranks that may be destructively 
suggestive, are not suitable content for 
children’s books. 


7. English should be clear, simple, 
and artistic. 


8. Books that lead to a desire to 
create are valuable. 


9. Books should be appropriate for 
individual child according to his emo- 
tional endowment and temperament. 
This cannot be determined for him, 
but it can be discovered with him. 

a. It should be on the level of his 
reading ability so that the unfamiliar 
words do not interfere with his enjoy- 
ment. 

b. It should be a book that he can 
honestly enjoy, not one that adults 
think he ought to enjoy. 

c. It should appeal to his immediate 
interests and, if possible, broaden 
those interests. 


10. Mechanical make-up should be 
as attractive as that of books which 
adults cherish for their libraries. 

a. Type should be clear and of 
reasonable size. 

b. Paper should be thick enough 
to be opaque and should have a dull 
finish. 

c. Illustrations should be artistic, 
realistic, and meaningful. There 
should be sufficient detail to make the 
picture interesting but not enough to 
cause a confused impression. 


Children’s Interests in Literature 


Any statement of children’s inter- 
ests in books should be accepted as 
suggestive of general trends only. No 
such generalizations hold true for an 
individual child, or even for masses of 
children in certain environments. 
Tastes and interests in reading are the 
product of associations with books and 
people at home as well as at school. 
We hope to broaden children’s inter- 
ests in books and to increase their 
discrimination in selecting books. 
However, studies of children’s reading 
report the following information: 


1. Elements in literature that chil- 
dren appreciate. 

a. Action 

b. Human interest 

c. Imaginative appeal 

d. Direct discourse 
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e. Colorful descriptions 
f. Humor 
g. Sincerity 


2. Development of interest with age. 


a. From five to ten years of age. 


There is no great difference between 
the tastes of boys and girls. Pictures 
in books play a large part in child’s 
interest. Tales of fancy; fairy tales, 
myths, animal stories, and folk tales 
from all countries bring happiness to 
children and stimulate their growth 
in imagination and understanding. 
An excess of giant and ogre stories 
may later lead to a demand for 
extravagant and blood-curdling fiction 
found at many news-stands, although 
a few of these stories may have a 
wholesome effect. 

b. Boys from ten to thirteen years 
of age. 

The strongest drive at this age is 
the love of the sensory for its own 
sake. Boys enjoy stories of mental 
and physical activity, particularly 
when the element of rivalry is added. 
The gregarious instinct manifests itself 
in desire for stories of clubs and 
groups with boy leaders. This is the 
age of hero worship. 

The authenticity of books is often 
questioned. New types of books deal- 
ing with mechanics, sports, and life in 
other lands are requested although 
there is rarely a steady interest in 
non-fiction. 


c. Girls from ten to thirteen years 
of age. 

Although the interest in fairy tales 
and fantastic stories continues, stories 
about home and school life begin to 
receive much attention also. ‘What 
to do” and ‘‘How to do” books are 
enjoyed. Romantic tales of the days 
of chivalry attract girls of this age. 

d. Boys over thirteen years old. 

Books of many types, about history, 
travel, mechanics, biography, hobbies, 
and explorations are appealing. There 
is an increasing interest in non-fiction. 

e. Girls over thirteen years old. 

This is an age when the interests of 
girls are principally in fiction, with 
decided emphasis on the romantic and 
emotional. Reading and writing of 
poetry are common. Girls’ sym- 
pathies are aroused by stories of suffer- 
ing and of injustice. Their likings are 
generally not scientific at this age. 


3. Interest in poetry. 


Most children find pleasure in poetry 
even before they come to school, if 
poetry that is read to them is wisely 


chosen and well presented. They en- 
joy the rhythm and the music without 
giving much thought to the meaning. 

Children’s first delight in poetry 
may be lost if teachers do not make an 
effort to keep it alive. The child’s 
interest in bodily expression may be 
tied up with his interpretation by 
dramatization and by the physical 
movements showing rhythm of a poem. 

Poetry, because of the beauty of 
wording, should be read aloud at first 
to children, and later with and by 
children. ‘The mood expressed by the 
words will be more apparent if the 
poem is heard as well as seen. 

Provision for sharing favorite poems 
with classmates should be made for 
children in the intermediate grades. 
Only informal discussions of meaning, 
rhythm, and rhyme should follow, be- 
cause technical study may destroy 
enjoyment for children of the ele- 
mentary school. 


4. Values of children’s interests in 
certain types of literature. 


a. Fairy tales. 


Teach priceless lessons indirectly. 

Tend to counteract certain un- 
fortunate tendencies of modern life, 
such as the sophistication of the 
movies. 

Form good introduction to poetry. 

b. Classics. 

Counteract effect of mediocre litera- 
ture. 

Furnish good material for hero 
worship. 

Enlarge child’s experience by giving 
him knowledge of other times than his 
own. 

Give power to interpret later reading, 


Practical Ways of Improving 
Children’s Tastes in Books 


1. Have a quantity of good books 
where the child may handle them and 
observe them casually. Browsing 
often leads to the desire to read books. 
This is true with children as with 
adults. 


2. Encourage parents in reading good 
literature. 

a. The discussion of books by his 
elders arouses the child’s curiosity and 
also leads to the acceptance of reading 
as a natural leisure time activity. 

b. Child takes pleasure in reading 
books that have been enjoyed and 
discussed by his parents so that the 
characters are familiar. 


3. Know children’s literature so well 
yourself that your enthusiasm will 
spread to the children. 


a. Teacher should be alive, 
venturous, and a sensitive person. 

b. Should have knowledge of the 
real child, of his personality, and of his 
difficulties in social adjustment. 

c. Teacher should learn what 
appeals to different children. 


4. See that child is made familiar 
with the best literature, adapted to 
his widening range of interests during 
the first twelve years of his life. 

a. Child’s tiking for literature de- 
pends largely upon his introduction 
to it. 

b. For older pupils suggest the best 
possible literature that they can read 
and assimilate. 


ad- 


c. Seek the psychological moment 
for suggesting or presenting a book. 
Reading a book at the wrong time may 
increase the child’s tendency to dislike 
literature. 


5. Reach the child through his par- 
ticular likes. 

a. Find and give, or encourage him 
to find for himself, books on the sub- 
ject in which he is interested. 

b. After the teacher discovers level 
of class or of individual interests, she 
should not be content to stay there. 
She should lead from that level to 
another of good, wholesome literature. 

c. Second-rate books may bridge 
the gap between where children 
actually are and the level of worthwhile 
literature. 

d. Second-rate books are not harm- 
ful for a time, provided they are re- 
placed by others. 

e. The worst books read openly 
lose their attractiveness. 


6. Encourage expression of reading 
interests. 

a. Dramatize parts of stories. 

b. Read aloud to children. 

c. Let children read interesting bits 
aloud. 

d. Discuss a certain book with a 
small group of three or four who have 
read it. 

e. Make posters. 

f. Tell stories. 

g. Give informal reports. 

h.. Discuss book of certain type, sea 
stories, animal tales, with groups of 
children interested in those types of 
stories. 

i. Have children make up lists of 
books that they have enjoyed and 
would recommend to other children. 

j. Keep a very simple record of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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One-Hundred-Pereent Addition 


By GUY M. WILSON, Boston University 


Warn every pupil in a third- 
grade room, a total of thirty-seven 
pupils, makes a perfect score in addi- 
tion on a city-wide test, it becomes 
news. This happened last May in 
Everett, Massachusetts, and a few 
days later I was privileged to visit 
the teacher, Grace M. Allen, one of 
my former students. 

How had it happened? Was the 
test too easy? Were the children 
superior? Had the teacher given an 
unusual amount of time to number 
work? Was the teacher unusual? 
What is the story? There was noth- 
ing accidental or unfair in the situa- 
tion, although the results are unusual 
enough to be noticed. The reasons are 
basic and partly explained in my last 
article. 

The children are not exceptional. 
They included all of the third-grade 
children in the Hancock School Dis- 
trict. They were an average group 
with I. Q.’s ranging from around 80 
to 120. It is a district of two- and 
three-family houses. 

The test used was a form of the 
Wilson General Survey Tests in Arith- 
metic. The addition section of this 
test is based upon adult usage and 
extends to difficulties covering ninety 
percent of adult figuring. In passing 
it may be remembered that many tests 
in addition go far beyond usage. In 
tool materials, such as addition, this 
is not justified on school time at 
public expense. The test follows: 


ADDITION 
7 re) 7 6 8 3 8 


(0) (p) (q) (r) (s) 

$43 8 556 6755 $ 5.87 

(t) (u) (v) (w) (x) 
4 o 65 
oO 7 2 5 49 
9 6 7 3 86 

9 8 I 89 
84 


Tix teacher of this particular 
third grade is a sensible person who 
realizes that unless children learn, no 
teaching has been done. She is not a 
show teacher, but she possesses abun- 
dant common sense and knows how to 
work with children. It will be of 
interest to notice in detail the plan 
pursued for the 100% results in 
addition. 

As explained in my last article, 
there is no systematic drill in grades 
one and two. ‘The effort is made to 


Note: Dr. Wilson's successful plan 
of teaching arithmetic through simpli- 
fication of drill and an elimination of 
meaningless operations is attracting 
attention throughout the country. His 
first article in this series appeared in 
the October issue of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD. Already questions have come 
in to the Editor with reference to 
deferring systematic drill to grade 
three and the type of work to be done 
in grades one and two. In response 
to these questions, Dr. Wilson's next 
article will deal with the proper type 
of work in arithmetic for grades one 
and two. 


build up interests and understanding 
through meaningful number experi- 
ences. 

But with all this care in grades one 
and two to insure a natural and mean- 
ingful approach, failure would still be 
possible, and it would surely follow if 
the work in arithmetic were taken up 
in the usual way; two or three proc- 
esses at once with no organization of 
the processes taught, and emphasis 
placed on meaningless problems. 

In Everett, addition is made the 
one drill process for the first half of 
grade three. The children are mature 
enough and interested enough, because 
of the meaningful arithmetic approach 
of grades one and two, to undertake 
complete mastery. Although addition 
is one of the most difficult of the funda- 
mental processes and has more facts 
for mastery, it can be organized very 
simply. 

There are just one hundred primary 
or first-decade facts in addition, and 
the upper-decade facts are so related 


to the primary facts that mastery is 
aided when the relationships are made 
apparent. The wupper-decade facts 
should be limited in accordance with 
adult usage. Ordinary adult adding 
seldom involves more than five ad- 
dends, and therefore the sum of a 
column seldom exceeds 39-9. When 
it does, the column may be cut in two 
and the partial sums added. Carry- 
ing the upper-decades to 39-9 will 
require 300 upper-decade combina- 
tions. How shall we organize these 
four hundred facts, one hundred pri- 
mary, and three hundred upper-decade, 
for teaching? 

In most text-book plans for addition, 
these four hundred facts are dumped 
upon the child almost at once. The 
child is literally smothered and is 
forced into bad habits, such as count- 
ing or dividing and grouping numbers, 
in order to survive. And frequently 
there is no real teaching. Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising 
that errors and confusions are built up. 


Mas. ALLEN, following the 100% 
plan*, started with a group of ten 
primary facts and the thirty related 
decade facts, as follows: 


Group I 
5 9 12 10 4 5 9 12 10 2 
Primary Related upper- 
facts decade facts 
3 
5 
4 
5 
9 


And so for other related facts. All 
adding is upward, and checking is 


*Based upon ‘‘My Addition Drill Book,"’ Wil- 
son. Macmillan Co. 1934. 
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done by adding upward a second time. 
This rule for checking is followed 
until all groups have been mastered. 
After that, adding may be in either 
direction, checking in the opposite. 

Then follows other work in which 
process difficulties are developed, but 
no new facts, as follows: 


Strep 3. Short columns, as 
4 3 3 

3 5 3 

4. 4 

3 

2 


etc. Notice that facts from Group I 
and related facts only are called for. 


Step 4. Short columns with zeroes. 


It so happens that there are no 
zeroes in Group I facts, but these are 
taken up in Group II and following. 


Step 5. Two- or three-place ad- 


Tazsz nine steps cover the es- 
sential process difficulties in addition 
as determined by extensive check on 


He knows he can win. He checks 
himself off as he proceeds from one 
group to another. 


pupil errors in addition. Other points There is no attempt to keep together. 
NAME GROUPI GROUPII GROUPIII GROUPIV.. GROUP X 


may come up as the work proceeds, 
but the simple plan of a few steps 
seems much better than a more 
extended plan which becomes con- 
fusing to the pupil and frequently to 
the teacher. 

In the work in addition, the pro- 
cedure is simple and direct. The 
child knows what it means and he is 
ready for the systematic attack. He 
is fully motivated; meaning has been 
developed sufficiently through experi- 
ence in shopping, keeping scores in 
games, playing store and other activi- 
ties. However, there is no attempt 
at rationalization of the process, such 
as ten one’s equaling one ten, ten ten’s 
equaling a hundred and so on. This 
is an adult viewpoint and only con- 
fusing to most children. Place-order 
and meaning are sufficient. 

The procedure through the steps of 
Group I need not be hurried. ‘“‘Add- 
ing, not counting,” is the aim of every 
child. A child is not credited with 
the “answer,’’ unless he can demon- 
strate quick adding orally. Each child 
is entitled to his own rate. Soon 
different rates of progress are recog- 
nized. Leaders of smal] groups may 
develop. Or children may be paired 
as helpers in drill and testing on 
primary and decade facts. There 
should be no pressure by the teacher, 
only resourceful teaching that keeps 
each child in mind, gives needed help 
and encouragement at the right time, 
provides variety of procedure, and 
stimulates by recognition of success. 

And success will follow. Success is 
the chief reliance for motivation in 
drill. This is drill and no apologies,. 
but sufficiently deferred until after 
meaning and interest have developed. 
It is a definite and systematic drive for 
mastery. Each child understands this 
and he soon comprehends the plan as 
fully as does the teacher. It is a 
great game. He is making progress. 


There is choice to work alone, with a 
partner, or in a small group. The 
four checks under each group are: 
1. Primary facts. 2. Upper-decade 
facts. 3. Column addition. 4. 
Speed (quick response, no counting). 


facts are carded. They 
are run over alone, with a partner or 
at home. Many homes get into the 
game of addition, and many parents 
or older brothers or sisters learn to 
add instead of counting. 

The first addition group, Group I, 
takes considerable time, because it is 
all so new and different. But still 
there should be no pressure or nagging. 
All third-grade children who are not 
mentally deficient can master addi- 
tion perfectly. Checking is a part of 
the process. Every example is 
checked. Perfect scores, no counting, 
fair speed, are the aims. The work of 
Group I may take a full month for a 
few children. But the work goes in- 
creasingly faster after the plan is fully 
understood. By the end of four 
months, with good teaching, most of 
the children will have mastered -ad- 
dition (ten groups) and can add any- 
thing likely to occur in real life and 
do it with assurance that answers are 
correct. 

The systematic teaching plan has 
done the work for the children. Any 
normal third-grade child cdn master ten 
facts; with a little help he will easily 
get the related upper-decade facts. 

With these he proceeds into column 
addition in which no new facts appear. 
Thus the process difficulties are 
covered, using only learned facts. 
It is really surprising that, in the 
centuries of teaching arithmetic, we 
have not before reached the point of 
systematizing the simple fundamental 
tool material so as to make it easy for 
children. 


dends. Nocarrying. 
Such as 42 64 
52 45 
Strep 6. Gaps. 
Such as 24 54 643 
625 3 52 
42 
Step 7. Carrying. Sum of left- 
hand column less than ten. 
Such as 342 3 etc. 
133 24 
119 15 
Strep 8. Carrying. Sums to 39-9. 
Such as 46 
32 
33 
45 
34 
SteP 9. Dollars and cents. 
Such as $3.42 $ .25 etc. 
1.63 -32 
1.92 
is 
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The Pumpkins’ Thanksgiving Eve 


By DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


The Players 


Pumpkin 


Pumpkin Children (Boys) 
Roly Tip 
Poly Goldie 
Teenie Pie-Face 


Chinese Children 

Greek Children (Girls) 
English Children 

French Children 
American-Indian Children 


Costumes 


Povxns: Strips of orange cam- 
bric cut with armholes, shirred around 
neck and fastened at either knee. 
Stuff with cotton so slip stands out all 
around like a pumpkin. Green crépe 
paper or cambric collars, cut like 
pumpkin leaves. Small leaf caps for 
Pumpkin Children and a white apron 
and ruffled mob cap for Grandmother. 
Green cotton stockings, pulled up 
over the shoes. Grandmother should 
be an older child, with clear, carrying 
voice. She wears bone spectacles and 
leans on a stick. 


CHINESE: Boys—Trousers and 
straight long coats which are split up 


the sides. Wide, loose sleeves. Coats 
fasten on left side. Colors: Red, 
blue, green.  Girls—Straight, loose- 


cut slip with large armholes and long 
wide sleeves sewed in plain. Colors: 
Rose, green, soft orange. Chinese 
stencil designs.make effective trimming 
on both boys’ and girls’ costumes. 

GREEK: Short, knee-length tunics 
fastened at the shoulders and bound 
at the waist. Colors: pale green, 
yellow, red, blue and brown. Hair is 
bound by gold ribbon bands. Cheese 
cloth, dyed as desired, is the best 
material for costumes. Wring out 
while wet, and dry before shaking out 
to give the tunics soft clinging folds. 

ENGLISH: Boys—Black trousers and 
Eton jacket. White shirt with lace 
cuffs and ruffle. White straw hat 
trimmed with flowers. 


FRENCH: Boys—Smock and tam of 
muslin, dyed blue, or green or gray. 
Black silk ties. Girls—Dark red 
cambric dresses, with long full skirts 
and long sleeves. White lace-trimmed 


aprons. Starched lace ruffs. Black 
sateen skull caps, trimmed over the 
ears with loop of starched lace 
insertion. 

INDIANS: Boys—Dark brown cambric 
trousers fringed at either side. Knee- 
length fringed shirts. Headband and 
feathers of crépe paper mounted on 
cardboard. Girls—Brown cambric 
slips of ankle length, fringed on the 
bottom. Crépe paper headband with 


single feather at the back. Strings of 
beads. 


Properties 


Qiocks of corn and branches of 
autumn leaves. Between tall shocks 
of corn, at the back-center of stage, 
is a table for the harvest offerings of 
the children of different races. 

An electric bulb, covered with crépe 
paper and surrounded with branches 
and leaves, makes the campfire to 
which the Indians bring their last ear 
of corn. 


Music and Dances 


CHINESE—‘‘Botsford Collection of 
Folk Songs.”” Compiled and edited 
by Florence Hudson Botsford. Tune 
Books (Melodies and English words 
without accompaniments), G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., New York. 

in Suite 
Venezia, by Nevin, or ‘Moment Musi- 
cale” by Schubert. See “Good Times 
for All Times” by Nina B. Lamkin, 
French, New York, for suggestions on 
interpretation of music. The chil- 
dren carry garlands of autumn leaves. 

ENGLISH—Any joyous country folk 
dance, or ‘‘Rhythms and Dances for 
Elementary Schools,’’ by Dorothy La 
Salle, Barnes, New York. ‘“‘Sel- 
lenger’s Round” in this book is a 
delightful dance, and appropriate. A 
number of other good rhythms are 
suggested in this book. 

InDIAN—Rhythm and Dances, ‘““The 
Fall Dance,”’ page 85, or Good Times 
for All Times, “Indian Corn Dance,”’ 
pages 308-309. 

PuMPKINS—Use any appropriate 4/4 
time with 16 counts, and end with the 
rhythm of the music. The Pumpkin 
Dance should be amusing and gro- 
tesque. It expresses the Pumpkins’ joy 


in Thanksgiving. Let the children 
develop their own dance, giving ex- 
pression to such emotions as growth, 
rollicking in the cornfield, rejoicing in 
the autumn season, pleasure at being 
associated with Thanksgiving. 


At Midnight, One Thanksgiving Eve 


GRANDMOTHER PUMPKIN.. 
Sits in the cornfield, 
lullaby to the 

PUMPKIN CHILDREN. . 
who, excited with the thought of 
becoming pies in the morning 
refuse to close their eyes. They 
caper about the cornfield, boast- 
ing which will make the finest pie. 
Without pumpkins, they argue, 
there could be no Thanksgiving. 
Grandmother Pumpkin sharply 
reproves the silly children by 
telling them of harvest foods and 
feasts which existed centuries 
before Pilgrims came to New- 
World shores. She tells them 
how, for ages past, 

CHINESE CHILDREN. 
have eaten harv est cakes. in ‘mid- 
autumn, in honor of the pale 
goddess who dwells in the moon. 
She relates how 

GREEK CHILDREN. 
danced and sang, as the Mothers 
of the Land offered milk and 
honey to Demeter, goddess of 
growing things. She says that 
long before the first American 
Thanksgiving 

ENGLISH CHILDREN. ian 
rejoiced with their elders ‘and 
placed food and drink on the spot 
where the last grain grew in the 
fields. She speaks of ancient 
customs of 

FRENCH CHILDREN. . 
who danced to the purple grapes 
they had plucked from the -vines 
and of 

INDIAN CHILDREN. . 
who watched the Chiefs give ‘to 
the fire the last ear of corn, a 
thank-offering to the Great Spirit. 
When Grandmother had finished 
her tale, the Pumpkin Children 
saw that pumpkin pies are only 
one of many harvest foods. They 
clap their hands in joy, and dance 


singing a 
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a Pumpkin Dance for the children 
of other races, who have brought 
Thanksgiving with them from 
lands across the sea. Then they 
fall asleep in the cornfield. 


Scene 


PUMPKIN Sits in 
the cornfield, surrounded by the PUMPKIN 
CHILDREN. Bright moonlight floods 
the scene sending shadows across the 
field and the tall corn shocks, which 
stand like proud symbols of harvest 
plenty. The scene is quiet and mys- 
terious. 


GRANDMOTHER PUMPKIN: (recites 
in a sweet high voice. The PUMPKIN 
CHILDREN Stir restlessly and open their 
eyes widely.) 

Hush, little pumpkins, 
Close your bright eyes, 
Tomorrow’s Thanksgiving 

When you shall be pies! 


Hush, little pumpkins, 
Wake not until dawn, 

Your Grandmother’s watching 
And sings you a song. 


Hush, little pumpkins, 
Take your sweet rest, 
The Harvest Home table 

You soon are to bless. 


Roy (he opens his eyes and shouts 
boisteriously): ‘Tomorrow’s Thanks- 
giving. Hurrah! I'll make the big- 
gest pie. (He bounces up and turns 
hands prings across the field.) 


(rudely): No, you won't. I’m 
rounder than you are. I'll make the 
biggest pie. (He starts after ROLY.) 

TEENIE (he rolls closer to GRAND- 
MOTHER and begins to sob): Grand- 
mother, do I—have—to—be—the— 
saucer-—pie? 


GRANDMOTHER (she speaks soothingly 
and pats TEENIE’S shoulder): There, 
there child. Go back to sleep. The 
little saucer-pie often gives the most 
joy. Probably you will be some 
child’s very first pumpkin pie. 

(Trp, and Pre-Face, who 
have been whispering together, turn 
handsprings across the stage and join 
ROoLy and Poty. The movements sug- 
gest rolling, bouncing pumpkins. They 
join hands and dance in a circle, singing 
to the melody of ‘“‘The Farmer in the 
Dell.’’) 

The pumpkins in the dell, the pump- 
kins in the dell, 

Heigh-o, a cheerio, the pumpkins in 
the dell. 

(They drop to the ground with the 
last word and roll over joyously.) 


GRANDMOTHER (she raps loudly with 
her stick and speaks with authority): 
Children, come back to my side, all of 
you. Sleep while you may. What, 
would you be heavy-eyed when Farmer 
John plucks you on the morrow? No- 
body wants sleepy pumpkins for pies! 

ROLY (rudely): Ho! Sleepy or not 
Farmer John couldn’t have Thanks- 
giving without me! (He rolls toward 
his GRANDMOTHER, followed by the 
other pumpkins, who shout as they roll.) 

PoLy: Nor without me! 

Trp: Nor without me! 

GoLpIE: Nor without me! 


PrE-Face (puffing hard, as he thumps 
down beside his GRANDMOTHER): Nor 
without me. 

TEENIE (in a small shrill voice): 
There couldn’t be Thanksgiving with- 
out all of us! 


GRANDMOTHER (impatiently tapping 
with her stick): Hush, silly ones. 
There was Thanksgiving long before 
Pumpkin Children were born. 

PUMPKIN CHILDREN (all together): 
Oh—oh—o—o—oo. 


Roy (he claps his hands as if with a 
sudden idea): But, Grandmother, how 
could that be? The Pilgrims had 
pumpkins— 

(interrupts): 
Thanksgiving. 

PUMPKIN CHILDREN (rhythmically 
chanting and clapping their hands): 
The Pilgrims had pumpkins for the 
first Thanksgiving. 


For the first 


(she speaks slowly 
and with authority): Listen to me, 
little pumpkin heads. Thanksgiving 
is old as time itself. Thanksgiving 
began with the race of men. Long 
before the Pilgrims came to these 
shores, long before pumpkins were 
plucked for America’s autumn feast, 
all men gave thanks for the harvest. 
Everywhere they offered first fruits 
and prepared good foods, in memory 
of the joyous Feast of Ingathering. 

PUMPKIN CHILDREN (all together): 
Oh—oh—o—o—ooo, (eagerly) tell us 
about it, Grandmother. 

GRANDMOTHER (adjusting her cap 
and smoothing down her apron): Then 
sit quietly, young Pumpkin Children, 
and I'll tell you a story of harvest 
through the ages. 

On the fifteenth day of the eighth 
moon, centuries before the Pilgrims 
landed on New-World shores, the 
Chinese held a thanksgiving festival 
in honor of the Queen of Heaven, who 
dwells in the moon with her White 


Jade Rabbit. They offered Yue Ping, 
cakes as round as yonder moon, (she 
points up at the moon. The music of 
“The Lily,” Botsford Collection of Folk 
Songs, is played softly off stage) and 
tender young pigs, roasted with 
fragrant herbs. (She smacks her lips.) 


Look, you shall see the Chinese, 


Children bringing their cakes, which 
burst with spices, watermelon seeds 
and tasty meat. 


(The PUMPKIN CHILDREN lean for- 
ward breathlessly. They clap softly in 
rhythm to the music, which graduall, 
becomes louder. The CHINESE CHIL- 
DREN enter with round moon cakes 
(made of painted cardboard) and swing- 
ing colorful paper lanterns, suspended 
from willow or bamboo rods. The pro- 
cession of boys and girls comes across 
the field in twisting dragon formation. 
It stops before the harvest table, as a 
gong sounds off stage. The CHINESE 
CHILDREN bow. One by one they ar- 
range their offerings, and then exit to 
the left in dragon formation. The 
gong sounds seven times.) 


_ eee (she continues her 
story): To early Greek children, 
Demeter was goddess of plenty and 
Mother of the Harvest.. Each year, 
the mothers of the land, together with 
their daughters, went to the altar of 
Demeter. In their hands they carried 
offerings of fruit and honey, ears of 
corn and jars of milk. After these 
gifts had been bestowed, the little 
girls danced in honor of Demeter. 


(The PUMPKIN CHILDREN point ex- 
citedly as the GREEK CHILDREN skip 
toward the harvest table in rhythm to 
the music of “‘Gondoliere’”’ or ‘‘Moment 
Musicale.” Each girl wears a garland 
of autumn leaves and carries some gift. 
Laying their offerings on the harvest 
table, the children form in circles of four, 


facing inward, and perform a dance of - 


autumn joy, either as suggested in 
“Good Times for All Times,” or as 
worked out by the individual group. 
The children finally skip off stage to the 
left, the garlands held high over their 
heads.) 


GRANDMOTHER (she continues her 
story): In England, in olden days, the 


‘reapers danced joyously around the 


last sheaf of corn. The harvesters 
bared their heads and offered food at 
the place where the grain stood. Then 
the prettiest girl cut it down, decked 
it in silk and ribbons, and carried 
home the “Corn Baby,” a symbol of 
autumn plenty. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Living Picture Study 


“Gallery of the Old Ship Meeting House, Hingham, Massachusetts’’ 


There is a modern concrete high- 
way, running from Maine to Florida, 
along the eastern coast of the United 
States, known on road maps and to 
motorists as Route 1. This is one of 
the busiest roads in the country, and 
many miles of it are extended into 
four lanes for traffic. Woods have 
been sacrificed to the straightening of 
its curves, which are now long and 
well-banked. Little hills have been 
gashed through, leaving raw banks on 
either side, in order that the elevation 
of the road may not interfere with 
speed. Travelers on this road, from 
Maine to Florida, are routed around 
towns and cities to avoid congestion 
of traffic which would decrease their 
running-time. The cars in which these 
travelers ride are modeled on “‘tear- 
drop” lines because engineers, work- 
ing in automobile laboratories, have 
found that a car designed with a blunt 
radiator and a tail-like back offers 
less resistance to the air and therefore 
moves through it with greater speed. 
Neither the road nor the machines 
which travel it were designed for 
beauty, and yet they achieve an ap- 
propriateness to the fast-moving age 
they serve. 


Bours 1 is well named for it 
winds its way back in our history to 
Colonial days. Perhaps its first mark- 
ings were made by a herd of cows on 
their way to a green New England 
pasture. When inter-town communi- 
cation became a necessity this is the 
road which linked the settlements the 
Pilgrims had established. Along its 
way today lie the oldest cities in the 
United States. The changes along 
Route 1, as we trace it back to Colonial 
times, reflect the spirit of each passing 
age just as truly as the present con- 
crete race track and racing-cars ex- 
press 1935. There were beautifully 
wooded curves and little hills when 
the mail coaches rattled over its 
dirt surface. The road which opened 
the way for Paul Revere was rutted 
by wagon wheels and hollowed by 
horses’ hoofs. And this is the road 
which leads us back to the only really 
beautiful period of American design. 


Tix dignity, balance and har- 
mony of an old New England village, 
reflecting as it does the gothic archi- 
tecture of Christopher Wren in its 
public buildings, the solidarity and 
charm of English manor houses in its 
homes, have never been equalled in this 
country, though frequently imitated. 
These houses and public buildings had 
the gracious beauty of simplicity be- 
cause the people who built and lived 
in them, expressed in their creation 
the inner spirit of their lives. It is 
true that the spiritual as well as the 
economic history of a people may be 
traced through their architecture and 
their tools. 

Because the Mayflower was limited 
in its capacity the first pilgrims 
brought little with them in the 
way of tools for living. Their first 
shelters were very simple. That their 
tools should be useful and _ their 
houses give protection was their pri- 
mary object. Their crude houses 
were lighted by candles, held in 
beautifully shaped sticks, which gave 
place to the oil lamp. These candle- 
sticks and lamps of many shapes were 
harmonious in line because their 
designs developed from necessity. The 
houses were heated by fireplaces, 
which were literally the heart of the 
home because in them the cooking as 
well as the heating took place. In 
these great brick caverns pots and 
kettles of varied shapes and uses were 
hung on wrought iron cranes. On 
the hearths were warming pans and 
the cosy foot-warmers. These heavy 
iron tools would seem to us awkward 
and inefficient, but the richness of our 
Colonial heritage lies in the living 
beauty of their designs which grew 
directly from their need. 


I, old records of Hingham, 
Massachusetts, we find the following 
notation about the Old Ship Meeting 
House: ‘“The dimensions of this house 
were fixed by a vote of the town, these 
being 55 feet in length, 45 feet in 
breadth, and the height of the posts 
20 feet. There will be galleries on the 
sides and porch end.’’ Our frontis- 
piece is a photograph of one of these 


galleries which is reproduced in the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 
The design of this room is typical of 
the period and shows the interesting 
combination of the Gothic arch with 
heavy timbering. The massive effect 
of the hand-hewn beams is lightened 
by their chamfered edges and the 
supporting arches. In this type of 
construction wooden pegs are used in 
place of nails. The walls are white 
plaster. 

The furniture and decoration in this 
room are representative examples of 
the period when the simplicity of the 
Colonists’ first craft efforts was under- 
going a change toward the more 
elaborate. The refectory table, made 
of pine and oak, represents the most 
primitive design inthe room. Such a 
table was in greatest use during the 
14th and 15th centuries in England. 
The smaller tables, gate-leg and butter- 
fly type, were popular designs during 
the 17th and 18th centuries and show 
the refinement of hand-turned decora- 
tion and polished wood surfaces. The 
chairs, also, are of this period when 
slat-back and spindles were used in 
combination. The chair with the 
rounded back behind the long table 
is called a Windsor; the arm-chair to 
the right of the embroidered fabric 
hanging isa Carver. The fabrics used 
in the decoration of this period were 
frequently 17th century damask or 
velvet, linen or cottons from East 
India. The bowls and mugs on the 
long table are of wood and the teapot 
and mugs on the carved chest are 
pewter. As the craftsmen left the 
bare simplicity of their earlier work, 
the influence of Chinese decoration 
began to be felt. Much of the carving 
shows this tendency and the Holland 
Delft bowl on the chest at the right is 
modeled after the design of Chinese 
porcelains. 

Today we are returning to a cer- 
tain simplicity in design and decora- 
tion because the artificiality of the 
period lying between Colonial and 
modernistic design was unsuited to 
efficiency. Again metal plays a part. 
It is not the dull black of wrought 
iron, shaped for usefulness and achiev- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Art in Childhood 


Colonial Arts and Crafts 


By JENNIE M. HAVER 


County Helping Teacher, Clinton, New Jersey 


As the Thanksgiving season 
approaches it seems the natural time 
to study the life of our ancestors who 
settled America so many years ago. 
What did they bring with them? 
What did they find in the new land? 
How did they make real homes in a 
new world, devoid of all the comforts 
and conveniences that are common- 
place today? 

Franklin K. Lane, a former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, gives us an 
unusually fine theme for our Novem- 
ber work in the following quotation 
entitled, ‘‘Each Brought His Gift.” 

“America is a land of but one 
people, gathered from many countries. 
Some came for love of money and some 
for love of freedom. Whatever the 
lure that brought us, each has his gift. 
Irish lad and Scot, Englishman and 
Dutch, Italian, Greek, and French, 
Spaniard, Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro 
—all have come bearing gifts and have 
laid them on the altar of America. 

“All brought their music—dirge and 
dance and wassail song, proud march 
and religious chant. 

“All brought their poetry—winged 
tales of man’s many passions, folk- 
song and psalm, ballads of heroes and 
tunes of the sea, lilting scraps caught 
from sky and field, or mighty dramas 
that tell of primal struggles of the 
profoundest meaning. 

“All brought art, fancies of the 
mind, woven in wood or wool, silk, 
stone or metal—baskets and rugs, 
gates of fine design and modeled gar- 
dens, houses and walls, pillars, roofs, 
windows, statues and paintings. 

“Then, too, each brought some 
homely thing, some touch of the field 
or forest, kitchen or dress—a favorite 
tree or fruit, an accustomed flower, a 
style in cookery or in costume. 

“And all brought hands with which 
to work. 

“And all brought minds that could 
conceive. 

“And all brought hearts filled with 
hope—stout hearts to drive live minds, 
live minds to direct willing hands. 

‘“These were the gifts they brought.” 


Tiere are unusual possibilities 
for individual assignment and growth 
in the study of Colonial arts and crafts. 
The subject matter is flexible and each 
pupil can suit his tastes. Boys and 
girls have minds and individualities of 
their own and if we are wise we will 
deal with them accordingly. It is 
hard to find a boy who is interested in 
quilts and samplers but most boys are 
keen about building log cabins or 
drawing maps. 

Children are quite fascinated with 
the study of Colonial home life, which 
in the later as well as in the earlier 
days, was in many respects quite unlike 
that of today. For example, among 
other problems that faced the early 
settlers of our country was the ques- 
tion of lighting their homes. In the 
very early days of the colonists, after 


sunset the homes were lighted by fire- 


light, pine fagots, and by evil-smelling, 
spluttering fat lamps. Candles came 
later. Bear’s grease and deer suet 
were used in some of the first candles 
and the pith of the rush was used for a 
wick. The rush was dipped into the 
melted fat again and again until the 
candle reached the desired thickness. 
Later, wicking for candles was made 
on the spinning wheel. When more 
sheep and cattle were raised in the 
Colonies, candle-making became an 
important domestic industry and the 
housewife, assisted by itinerant candle- 
makers, dipped or poured into candle 
molds hundreds of candles each year. 

In the eastern part of the United 
States the early settlers made some of 
their best candles from the wax of the 
bayberry. The following interesting 
description of bayberry candle-making 
is taken from an old history of Virginia 
printed in 1722: 

“At the mouth of. their rivers and 
all along the sea and bay, and near 
many of their creeks and swamps, 
grows the myrtle, bearing a berry, of 
which they make a hard, brittle wax 
of a curious green color, which by re- 
fining becomes almost transparent. Of 
this they made candles, which are never 
greasy to the touch, nor melt with 


lying in the hottest weather. Neither 
does the stuff of these ever offend the 
smell, like that of a tallow candle, but 
instead yields a pleasant fragrancy to 
all that are in the room; insomuch, 
that nice people often put them out on 
purpose to have the incense of the 
expiring snuff. 

‘The melting of these berries is said 
to have been first found out by a 
surgeon in New England, who per- 
formed wonderful things with a salve 
made of them. 

“The method of managing these 
berries is by boiling them in water till 
they come to be entirely dissolved 
except the stone or seed, which 
amounts in quantity to about half the 
bulk of the berry, the biggest of which 
is something less than a corn of pepper.” 


Waar better way to teach one of 
the handicrafts of the early Americans 
than by making candles in school? 
Bayberry wax may be used in locali- 
ties where the bayberry still grows in 
abundance; in other places tallow 
may be secured from the local butcher. 
The method of extracting the wax 
is to fill a kettle half full of water, put 
in bayberries and boil them. The 
heated mass is then put in a bag and 
strained like jelly. As the water 
cools a film of wax forms on the sur- 
face. When enough wax is made it is 
reheated and the candles may be made 
in molds or by dipping. 

Candlesticks of various metals and 
shapes were found in all Colonial 
homes. Snuffers, with which to trim 
the candles, snuffer trays and extin- 
guishers were part of the household 
equipment. Candles were also used 
in lanterns when light had to be car- 
ried from place to place, and also for 
street lighting in public buildings. 

After candles, the next step in 
Colonial lighting was the primitive 
oil lamp, the betty lamp being the 
earliest. The bowl of the lamp was 
filled with oil and the wick, or a piece 
of cloth, was threaded into the spout, 
with one end hanging out to be lighted. 
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The oil was extracted from fish or the 
fat of animals. Later whale-fishing 
brought sperm oil to the early Colo- 
nists and sperm oil lamps were made in 
various designs. 

Cooking utensils that were not 
designed to hang on a crane in the 
fireplace were provided with legs 
which raised them above the glowing 
coals. Many of the old kettles were 
furnished with both handles and legs. 
Waffle irons, toasting forks and skil- 
lets had long handles to prevent the 
Colonial housewife from scorching 
her face as she worked near the open 
fire. 

In early Colonial days most articles 
of everyday use were handmade. 
Furniture and household objects were 
carefully designed by the early crafts- 
men who made them. Our forefathers 
knew that what they were doing was 
worthwhile and they took intense 
delight in the work of their own hands. 
Someone has said that fine art and 
craft work, charged with design and 
irradiating beauty, appear only as 
the fruitage of a rich human spirit in 
happy action. Many of the Colonial 
objects were so beautiful in design and 
workmanship that they are being 
copied today. 

The early Colonial homes had spin- 
ning wheels, reels and hand looms, 
the use of which filled so large a part 
of the life of the average Colonial 
woman. ‘The smaller wheel was the 
flax wheel at which the spinner sat 
to do her daily stint. The spinner 
walked back and forth hour after 
hour before the larger wool wheel, as 
the spindle flew around and the wool 
was transformed into a stout thread. 
And think of the many ways in which 
the threads of flax and of wool were 
used! A quotation from “Candle 
Days” says: ‘“‘Most of the wearing 
apparel, all of the bedding—except 
the straw, husks and feathers in the 
ticks—all of the window and bed 
hangings, some of the rugs, much of 
the house and farming equipment, 
passed first, in the form of a slender 
thread, over the tiny spindle of the 
spinning wheel.” 


Tix best-preserved pieces of em- 
broidery done by Colonial women and 
their daughters were the samplers. 
These were usually embroidered on a 
loose-mesh canvas woven on a narrow 
hand loom. Designs and _ scenes, 
strange fruits and flowers, birds and 
beasts, as well as the alphabet, verses, 
mottoes, names and dates were chosen 
as themes for the embroidery. The 
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embroidery threads were home-spun 
as well as home-dyed. An interesting 
old sampler hanging above my desk 
has an intricate cross-stitch flower 
border surrounding it and within that 
border a narrow conventionalized bor- 
der in satin stitch. There are three 
alphabet designs and the numerals 
from one to twelve, seven border de- 
signs, four trees, a large house, a 
potted rose and four flower sprays, 
two butterflies, five birds, including a 
parrot on a stand, four dogs, one 
rooster, and the following verse with 
the young artist’s name: 


“When flowers of spring 
Bloom over my grave 
This work of mine 
My friends may have. 
Eliza Ann Bonnel was 
born September the last 
1819.” 


Many of the patchwork bed covers 
made in the early days were noted for 
their beauty of design, harmonious 
colors and fine workmanship. Quaint 
and beautiful designs were originated 
by the Colonial women and the pat- 
terns were passed from one woman to 
another. The names of some of these 
quilt patterns are a resumé of Colonial 


history: ‘“‘King’s Crown,” ‘London 
Roads,” “Ocean Wave,” ‘‘Bear’s 
Paw,” “Indian Hatchet,” ‘Mill 


Wheel,” “Log Cabin,” “‘Pine Tree,” 
“Rose of Sharon,” “Wagon Tracks”’ 
and ‘Delectable Mountains.”’ 

As one of our November art prob- 
lems it is interesting to study the pat- 
terns in the blocks and borders of old 
quilts. The designing of a quilt 
block of the pieced variety on cross- 
section paper is a good problem in 
space arrangement of geometric forms. 
In planning a pattern for an applique 
block, a square of paper is cut the 
desired size, folded to form quarters 
and on one of these quarters the 
design is drawn, and then cut through 
the four sections of the square. 

To those who have imagined the 
lives of the early American Colonists 
unduly simple, dull, restricted, and 
devoid of beauty, it will be a revela- 
tion to make a careful study of the 
decorative arts and crafts practiced by 
them. Museums and private col- 
lections all over the country are rich 
in Colonial furnishings and decora- 
tive arts. A study of them by teachers 
and their pupils is well worthwhile, 
both from an art standpoint and for 
the insight it gives into our history. 

There are many excellent reference 
books to aid one in getting a clearer 
picture of Colonial life. Three books 


that are especially good are: ‘‘Candle 
Days” by Marion Nicholl Rawson, 
Century Company; “Heating and 
Lighting Utensils,” by Hough, a 
United States National Museum Bul- 
letin; and ‘‘Home Life in Colonial 
Days,” by Alice Morse Earle, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


L. will be found that a child 
has a much more intelligent idea of 
the Colonial period if he is allowed to 
represent those things that he has been 
talking about. The aim should be to 
make a simple representation of the 
Colonial object and all unnecessary 
details should be avoided. Silhouettes 
are most effective for this because their 
flat decorative effect gives the im- 
pression very quickly and they also 
allow for quick experimental arrange- 
ments which are vital and not per- 
mitted by any other medium. 

The making of simple pictorial maps 
of some of the early settlements is a 
practical art problem and one that 
will appeal to the children. These 
maps may be used as wall hangings or 
as end papers in handmade books. 
Map construction requires careful 
planning, accuracy as far as the map 
is concerned, and careful workman- 
ship. Much research is needed to add 
the quaint touches to a map which 
increase the child’s interest in the 
map itself, and also for its geographical 
and historical background. If the 
children wish to make their maps look 
ancient they can get this effect by 
shellacking their brightly painted 
maps, and, when dry, smearing on and 
then wiping off raw-umber oil paint. 

Thanksgiving place-cards offer end- 
less opportunity for original design. 
They may be extremely simple or as 
elaborate as the fancy of the pupil 
may conceive and the laws of good 
design allow. Thanksgiving menus 
are popular with the children also and 
afford excellent opportunity for the use 
of the imagination. In some fortu- 
nate schools there are Thanksgiving 
menus actually carried out by the chil- 
dren in the domestic science lessons. 

A combination of skill and ingenuity, 
patience and infinite capacity for 
taking pains, made our ancestors so 
efficient in meeting their daily needs. 
As we study with the children the 
Colonial arts and crafts let us help 
them to see that they are the symbols; 
but behind those sturdy relics of 
another day were men, women and 
children who through toil and tribula- 
tion made homes and found beauty 
for themselves in a new land. 
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COLONIAL UTENSILS ILLUSTRATE STURDY CRAFTSMAN SHIP 


From left to right these are: 
top row, a warming pan, a foot 
warmer, and a candle mold; in 
the center are scutty lamps 
which were used on ships; and 
at the bottom of the page, a 
kettle to be used in a fireplace 
and an hourglass. 


Plan to have a Colonial ex- 
hibit in your school. How many 
Colonial utensils can you bor- 
row from your school neighbor- 
hood? 
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COLONIAL LAMPS AND CANDLESTICKS 


The queer-looking holder in 
the middle of the page is an 
old Salem rush-light holder. 
Candle snuffers are with or 
without legs and have the short 
point for regulating the candle 

wick. 
Many of our modern candle- 


sticks and electric porch lights 
are reproductions of Colonial 
candlesticks and old-time lan- 
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HEKTOGRAPH WORK SHEET 


READING AND DRAWING 


WRITE in the blank. spaces 
you see on thin page. 
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TO THE TEACHER :— 


This four-page insert is printed in hekto- 
graph copying ink. Tear these four pages 
from the magazine, and use the two design 
pages on your hektograph or any other type 
of gelatine duplicating device you have. 
You will then be able to take off fifty or more 
copies of the writing and reading work sheets 
—one for each pupil. 


Make your copies on hektograph paper, 
which will take crayon or water color for 
coloring. 
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HEKTOGRAPH WORK SHEET WRITING AND COLORING 


lam Betty. lam Jack. 


lama little lam a little 


Make my little cat. | Make my little dog. 


| 


am Fluff. lam Spot. 
| lam Bettys lam dack’s 
| 
Make Betty. Miake dack. 


| boy cat dog 


m LEARNING TO READ by Eleanor T. Pratt and Louise D. Tessin. 31 
McLoughlin Bros., Inc. 
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HEKTOGRAPH WORK SHEET 


READING AND DRAWING 


Copy the pictures in the space beside of 
each. 


Supply the missing words. 
Color the pictures. 


THE DECEMBER issue of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD will bring you four pages of 
Christmas toys, Santa Claus, and Xmas tree 
decorations in hektograph ink—for cutting, 
coloring and ‘“‘constructing”—This is fas- 
cinating and effective holiday seat work. 
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COLONIAL LAMPS AND SILHOUETTE CUTTING 
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From left to right these are: 
top row, a fat lamp called a 
crusie, a sperm-oil spinning 
lamp, another crusie, an Amer- 


ican Betty lamp of 1630; lower 
row,spout-wick lamp for melted 
fat, a camphine lamp with 
shade, a single-wick tube lamp. 
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DESIGN FROM NOVEMBER MOTIFS 
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Make careful drawings of sprays of 
fruit. Trace on silhouette paper and 
cut, omitting all unnecessary details. 
To make the square design fold a square 
of paper into four sections, trace the 
design on one section and cut through 
the four thicknesses of paper. 


The turkey design at the bottom of 
the page is cut on a folded sheet of 
paper. Fold the paper and draw a 
turkey on one side. With a sharp pair 
of scissors cut the design in the turkey’s 


tail. Then cut around outline of turkey 
and suggest grass. 


Plan original designs for Thanks- 
giving booklets, place cards and menus. 
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The quilt designs on this page are Jacob’s Ladder, 
Double Nine Patch, and Bear’s Paw. 

Design quilt blocks on cross section paper. Make 
a Colonial quilt for a doll bed. Make a crib quilt 
for a hospital bed. 

Colonial girls made many of their own cross- 
stitch designs for their samplers. 


An easy way to make these designs is to draw in 
white blackboard crayon on gray cross section 


paper and then, with a lead pencil, trace around the 
~ squares that come nearest the original drawing. 
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A THANKSGIVING PROJECT 
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The Editor’s Page 


Tus is the month of high-pres- 
sure work in the classroom. The 
new term is well under way; teacher 
and children are better acquainted; 
projects are developing. November 
is also a period of possible strain upon 
the pupils and teachers alike. Public 
interest is being focused on the public 
schools as never before, for better- 
ment of educational opportunity, and 
for scrutiny of classroom methods. 
This means that we must begin to 
show results, demonstrate school work 
to the community, and be prepared 
for a closer parent-teacher relation- 
ship. The schools are already over- 
burdened, and how to carry the load 
of added responsibility is a problem 
that taxes mind and spirit. 

A magazine that has made a place 
for itself in classroom, training school, 
library, and social center needs to be, 
first of all, useful every day of the 
school year. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
is a kind of school review, a digest of 
what is being done in progressive 
educational centers throughout the 
United States. We gather in the 
thought of those among school people 
who are notable for having discovered 
a new word in childhood education. 
But we decided that, beginning with 
this issue, when holiday plans must be 
made, when there is little time for 
teacher research in required subject 
matter of the program, we would pub- 
lish each month, a large amount of 
ready-to-use art work and seatwork. 
This your enlarged AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD does for time-saving and Novem- 
ber usefulness. We trust that the new 
ArtinChildhood and the Seatwork Sec- 
tion will find a welcome in many schools. 


Tus plan on the part of AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD combines, within each 
month’s contents, the two teaching 
appeals demanded by modern educa- 
tors—the creative, and the patterned. 
Neither of these approaches to teach- 
ing is efficient if made alone; what 
we term creative must have a back- 
ground of design; patterns and design 
alone are meaningless without the 
touch of individual initiative which 
makes of them something original. 

Garry Cleveland Myers in ‘The 
Primary School of Tomorrow’ out- 
lines the boundaries of an ideal class- 
room which must be created by the 
personality of the teacher herself, 
through her own realization of aims and 
her understanding of the demands of the 


new social order. He does not make spe- 
cific suggestions; he states wide aims. 
Turning from Dr. Myers’ contribu- 
tion to this issue, Jennie Haver, 
privileged in having the position of 
County Helping Teacher in a large 
rural-school district, offers definite 
teaching patterns and designs by 
means of which pupils may become 
saturated with the spirit of early 
American handicraft that truly laid the 
foundations for our nation. This art 
work, printed on regular drawing paper, 
your publisher offers for direct use as 
models for the month’s teaching. Like 
Miss Haver’s successful supervisory 
work, these designs will lead pupils into 
the field of invention and creation. 
So we have endeavored to combine 
theory and practice, informational 
material and teaching plans for No- 
vember, each page carrying its mes- 
sage of a month when we celebrate the 
beginnings of the country we love and 
for whose future we work through the 
education of the children of America. 


next month! ‘To 
celebrate, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will 
cover the entire holiday program, from 
an integration of Christmas and the 
regular school subjects, through the 
auditorium entertainment, the story 
hour, to the moment of going home 
for the vacation with school-made 
gifts for the home people. 

“Toy-Planned Activities” by two 
teachers in different parts of the 
country, combines play with a study 
of toy sources and world under- 
standing. Geography for the month 
is expressed in ‘Shepherds Abiding,” 
a description of sheep-raising by Minna 
Hall Carothers who possesses rare 
understanding of this important in- 
dustry, both from the point of view of 
its history and the present economic 
development of wool in the United 
States. Such an article as this offers 
real opportunity for planning a unit 
of study that combines geography 
and social science. 

Recently we asked a selected group 
of important people in kindergarten 
training and supervisory work for 
suggestions as to the material on 
kindergarten work which we should 
arrange for. Lucy Wheelock asked 
us to consider the work of Margarita 
L. Morphy who, in a school situation 
where there is no kindergarten, has 
made her first-grade teaching an out- 
standing example of what a trained 


kindergartner can do in primary-grade 
work. Miss Morphy’s truly significant 
article, ‘“Kindergarten—First-Grade 
Integration,’’ will appear next month. 


Hhouway good times are features 
of the program in December. To 
meet this need we shall publish special 
material. One of our teacher-readers, 
Katharine Daniels, enjoyed our recent 
article on adapting shadow puppets 
to schoolroom use. She tried out theidea 
in her own classroom successfully; the 
third-grade madea theater, the puppets, 
and wroteaplayforthem. This project 
will be yours for Christmas. 

Gladys Spicer Fraser is well known 
in the study and translation of rare 
folk lore. In our Christmas issue she 
will contribute a delightful fairy play 
from Sweden, ‘The Old Bushel 
Basket.”” The simple setting, gay 
costumes, and holiday spirit the play 
expresses, commend it. As a contrast 
to this folk play, Cora P. Emerson 
will contribute a classroom play, 
“Waiting for Christmas,” that grew 
out of her regular teaching, and proved 
its entertainment value. 

Story-telling is an essential part of 
the Christmas program, so the Editor 
secured the expert opinions of some 
story experts on “Choosing the Christ- 
mas Story.’”’ Among these people who 
will help you with the holiday story- 
hour are, May Lamberton Becker, 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, May Massee, 
Alice Dalgliesh and others. 

Christmas art and craftwork will 
be our important consideration in the 
December issue. Violet Moore Hig- 
gins who combines normal training 
in art with skill as a practical and 
successful illustrator, will contribute 
to the department, “Art in Childhood” 
enough holiday suggestions for the 
busiest classroom. She has drawn a 
Christmas-tree map, on which the 
important sections of our country 
that raise greenery commercially are 
located. Designs for Christmas cards, 
simple attractive gifts and unique 
Christmas-tree decorations will be 
given. Perhaps her most helpful page 
will be a pattern for a paper-cut Christ- 
mas tree with decorations; it allows for 
enlarging to any desired size. Such 
work in three dimensional paper con- 
struction is educational and attractive. 

Stories, many Christmas plans direct 
from our classrooms, and reviews of 
the holiday books complete an un- 
usually helpful issue. 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON 


Alice Hanthorn 


Baa, Baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 
‘Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full. 

One for my master, one for my dame, 

And one for the little boy who lives in the lane. 
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OUR FRIEND, THE SHEEP 


Who gave us our warm coats? 


Who gave us our warm caps? 


We know who it was. 


It was the sheep. 


The sheep gave us wool. 


Wool makes warm coats and caps. 


Thank you, kind sheep. 


You are our friend. 


Teaching Suggestions: 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Print heading ‘‘Winter Clothing’’ at the top of a 
sheet of oak-tag or brown wrapping paper. As children 
bring in pictures select those showing wool. Sweaters, 
overcoats, caps, dresses, suits, mittens, and scarfs are 
frequently pictured in local papers and magazines. Mount 
a few pictures. Below the pictures print sentences, as, “It 
is cold now.”’ ‘‘We need warm clothing.” 


Paste a picture of a sheep on a chart. 
picture: 


Print under the 


The sheep is our friend. 
He gives us wool. 
Wool makes warm clothes. 


2. Examine raw wool. (This can be secured from most 
butcher shops.) Notice the grease and dirt. Explain 
that the oil keeps the wool from matting on the sheep’s 
back. Wash the wool with soap. Observe the change 
in color and texture. . Roll the fibers into yarn. 


3. Have the children bring in gaily colored yarns. 
Compare with raw wool. Mount yarn on a chart. 


4. Weave simple mat. Make cardboard looms. 
mats for flower bowls in the classroom. 


Weave 


5. Make charts of pieces of woolen cloth. Print the 
caption, ““Woolen Cloth.”” Compose sentences, as ‘‘Mary’s 
dress is made of wool.’’ ‘“‘John’s suit is made of wool.” 


6. Visit a farm, if possible, to see sheep. 


7. Visit a tailor. 
woolen linings. 


See the bolts of woolen cloth and 


Information. If possible secure a copy of ‘‘Pelle’s New 
Suit” by Elsa Beskow. The illustrations of this book are 
large enough to show in detail—shearing the sheep, carding 
the wool, spinning, dyeing, weaving the cloth, and making a 
suit. 


Stories to be Read to Children (Examine the illustrations) : 


“Black Face,” Thelma Harrington Bell 

“The Story Book of Clothes,’”’ Maud and Miska 
Petersham 

“‘Pammy and His Friends,” Eleanor Troxell 

“Little Black and White Lamb,” Inez Hall 

‘*Pelle’s New Suit,’”’ Elsa Beskow 

“‘Weavers and Other Workers,” Jennie Hall 


Teacher References: 


“The Clothes We Wear,’’ Carpenter 
Four Wonders,” Elnora Shillig 
“Our Clothing,” Worthington and Mattais 
Slides on sheep and process of cloth-making, Key- 
stone View Co. 
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First-Grade Writing for Enjoyment 


MILW AUKEE, WISCONSIN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


E NJOYMENT rather than attain- 
ment is the natural mental attitude 
of first-grade children. The writing 
activities should be presented to them 
in that spirit as their interest lies 
not in how they are going to perform 
the activity but in what they are 
going to do. 

Accurate and precise movements 
cannot be demanded immediately. 
Large writing which will bring into 
play the larger muscles. and do away 
with the elements of fatigue and eye 
strain is the only kind to be taught in 
the first grade. Blackboard writing 
meets all of these requirements and 
should be the only medium, with but 
few exceptions, for the first three 
months of the 1B grade. If the 
teacher deems it advisable, another 
month may be spent at the black- 
board. The last month of the semester 
may be spent in desk work on paper. 
The paper work should consist in 
writing the blackboard work learned 
during the previous three or four 
months. No new work on paper is to 
be taken without preceding blackboard 
practice. 


ie first step in writing will be 
to build up images or forms. Children 
do not learn to write merely by copy- 
ing forms by means of painful finger 
drawing from either a static model or 
the teacher’s copy. The imitation 
which will most benefit the children 
at the outset, will not be an imitation 
of the teacher’s writing but of the 
teacher’s movements actually per- 
formed. The children will then have 
an idea of the movement required to 
produce a given form. They must be 
able to associate their visual images 
with the movements required to re- 
produce them. After that has been 
done, the pupils can then reproduce 
their images and may also be ques- 
tioned regarding their memory and 
appreciation of the movements re- 
quired to reproduce the images. 

The motor image and the visual 
image should be related and inter- 
dependent. If there is only a visual 
image with no motor image, or feeling 
as to how to make the image, the 
result will be a mere copy of the 


teacher’s writing, a slow drawing 
which is undesirable. On the other 
hand, there may be a _ tenacious 


memory of the required motions but 
poor visual control. Therefore, both 
visual and motor images are necessary 
to shorten as well as improve the 
learning process. 

The adult can write blindfolded 
nearly as well as with his eyes open. 
The only features of the writing 
which suffer noticeably are the size, 
spacing and alignment. The child, 
however, is largely dependent upon 
his sense of sight for the correct 
formation of the letters as well as for 
the control of the writing in regard 


Note: The Milwaukee outline for 
handwriting was prepared in order to 
simplify the work of the classroom 
teacher and make it more successful. 
Specific aims and _ achievement 
standards for each grade are provided, 
and it has been found helpful for each 
teacher to acquaint herself with the 
handwriting practice of the grade 
below and above her own. 

Through the co-operation of Super- 
intendent Milton C. Potter, we are 
privileged in bringing to our readers 
this modern method of developing one 
of the most difficult of the school sub- 
| jects, on the beginners’ level. 


to these more general aspects. In 
the adult the immediate control of 
the details of the activity has been 
largely assumed by the sensations of 
movement and the pressure sensations. 

We may conceive of the pressure 
and movement sensations in writing 
as being not yet organized in the 
experience of the young child. That 
is, he does not yet know with any 
assurance how it feels to write a 
certain letter or word, but must rely 
upon his eye to inform him whether 
or not he is doing as he intends. As 
he writes more, these sensations be- 
come organized. Certain of them, 
following each other in certain order, 
come to represent particular letters or 
words. This seems always to occur 
when writing becomes fluent and 
easy. The practical application of 


this fact is that the child must write 
a great deal and at a sufficient speed 
for the successive sensations of move- 
ment and pressure to become asso- 
ciated with one another, and with the 
visual forms which they represent. 


Format writing exercises in the 
first-grade should not be presented in a 
formal manner. Words, phrases, let- 
ters, lateral movements, ovals and 
push-pull exercises should be made a 
part of the child’s life and experiences. 

The teacher should endeavor to 
relate the child’s experiences and those 
of herself to the new ideas to be pre- 
sented. Birds’ nests may be built 


with ovals; the number of eggs in the 


nest may be made the interest situa- 
tion by means of which the writing 
and the word-spelling of the digits 
are motivated. An interesting way 
to teach words is by the aid of pic- 
tures. If it is desired to teach the 
word ice, show a picture of a block of 
ice, an Eskimo igloo, a skating or a 
winter scene. Word orientation 
should precede work presentation. 
When presenting the copy at the 
blackboard, the teacher should write 
so that it can be easily seen by all 
of the pupils, calling attention to the 
copy as she writes it. In demonstrat- 
ing, it is best for the teacher to stand 
at the right or the left instead of 
directly in front of the copy. The 
teacher should then describe the same 
motions in the air, while permitting 
the copy to remain on the board. 
The children should watch her closely. 
Next the teacher may ask the children 
to raise their hands and execute in the 
air the same motions, observing those 
who get them correctly. The children 
who get the motions may go to the 
blackboard and write. It is not to 
be expected that every child will be 
able to perform the writing activity 
immediately. The slow children will 
be greatly benefited by either having 
the teacher guide the hand or by 
having her write the copy just above 
the level of the child’s eye so that it 
can follow the teacher. Have all the 
children try individually and then in 
groups. Praise the good work and 
erase the poor work without any 
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adverse comment. It might be advisa- 
ble to group the children according to 
strength of performance giving more 
time to the slower and permitting the 
stronger to help the weaker. It is 
not necessary to train on one particular 
letter or word until it is perfect; how- 
ever, legibility must be attained. 
Bringing in the word as review train- 
ing will assist in fixing the image. 

Before starting the actual writing 
with beginners it is advisable to teach 
the children how to find and take 
their places at the blackboard; to 
show them the left aisle, the right 
aisle, the upper right and left corners 
of the desk and the blackboard, and 
the lower right and left corners of the 
desk and the blackboard. It is a good 
plan for the teacher to establish the 
idea of working from left to right by 
consciously stressing her motions from 
left to right when working at the black- 
board; also to stress pleasantly the 
arrangement of materials from left 
to right. The pupils should know 
that the windows are on the left side 
of the room. They should also be 
taught to hold the eraser in the left 
hand and to use the left hand for 
erasing with down strokes toward the 
chalk-trough. In this way a writing 
environment can be established. It 
will also help the pupils if the teacher 
makes extensive use of the blackboard 
as a bulletin board. 

Children are eager to learn how to 
write the words which they are just 
beginning to learn orally. It is to be 
expected that the child’s writing 
vocabulary will not keep pace with 
his reading vocabulary. A high degree 
of technical skill cannot be demanded 
from the first-grade children. They 
should not be expected to write one 
thing perfectly but permitted to try 
other steps. Review continually while 
presenting new work to improve the 
ease of execution. 


A Suggested Lesson Plan* 


BLACKBOARD LESSON 
GESTING A PLAN FOR OTHER 
LESSONS 


1. Teacher’s Aims 


To familiarize children with method 
of holding chalk and with position 
at the blackboard. To enable 
them to distinguish some of the 
simplest forms, and to control 
some of the simplest movements. 


*Dr. Freeman and the Zanor-Bloser Company 


2. Pupils’ Aim 


To dramatize “Jack and Candle- 
stick.” 


3. Equipment 
Blackboard, crayon and erasers. 


4. Subject Matter 
Jack and Candlestick 


5. Method of Procedure 


The nursery rhyme “Jack Be 
Nimble” is being memorized in the 
reading lesson and it has been decided 
an expression of this poem at the 
blackboard will help. If the pupils 
are going to be nimble and quick in 
acting this poem at the blackboard 
they must know how to hold their 
chalk and how to stand at the board. 
Show pupils how to stand at the board 
and how to hold the chalk. The 
teacher draws the candlestick upon 
the board. A vertical line from four 
to six inches long may represent the 
candlestick. This may be either a 
straight line or it may be composed of 
several vertical push and pull exercises. 
If so, the teacher may count as follows: 
“Push and pull, Push and pull, Work 
until the candle’s full.” She may 
also count “Jack be nimble, Jack be 
quick, Jack climb up the candlestick.” 
She then writes the upper half of the 
candlestick base, making it about 
fifteen inches and counting rhythmi- 
cally, ‘Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick.” 
The children watch the teacher and 
count with her. The teacher then 
completes the base of the candlestick 
counting “Jack be nimble, Jack be 
quick, Jack jump under the candle- 
stick.” The candlestick can be com- 
pleted by adding the flame and draw- 
ing a handle at the right. The 
strongest pupils may then be sent to 
the blackboard to make the candle- 
stick. The pupils at the seats should 
watch to see who makes the best 
candlestick, who holds the chalk best, 
who has the best position at the 
blackboard. The teacher will be help- 
ing those who are in difficulty. Such 
questions as the following may be 
asked to bring out the points needing 
drill. 


Questions: Did this boy write fast? 
How can you tell? 


Typical Answers: No, Miss Jones, 
he wrote slowly. His lines are 
heavy and wobbly. 


Questions: Who made the lightest 
lines? Who held the chalk best? 
What makes Mary’s writing so 
small and heavy? 


Typical Answers: Helen made the 
lightest lines. John held the chalk 
the best. Mary stood too close to 
the board and did not use her arm. 


First-GRADE WorDS SUGGESTED BY 
MILWAUKEE TEACHERS 


am, an, and, as, are, at, all. 
but, by, buy, boy, box, bird. 


can, cat, car, cap, cup, cab, came, 
come, cow. 


do, doll, dog, day. 
ear, eat, eye. 


fan, far, face, for, fun, four, fat, 
father, fair, fine, fire. 


go, good, gone, get, girl, give. 

he, him, his, hen, her, here, hat, has, 
had, hand, hid, have, hot, house, 
horse. 

in, is, ice, it, into. 

jam, jug, jump. 

kind, kite, kitty. 

lily, look, long, little, lamb, love. 


me, ma, mama, man, my, mat, may, 
moon, mother, mine. 


noon, now, no, new, nine, nice, nest. 
on, of, out, old. 

papa, pan, pet, pass, put, pour. 
queen, quiet, quick, quilt. 

red, read, rain, raw, ride. 


sit, sat, said, saw, see, seen, she, sun, 
son, Six. 


to, too, toe, top, tall, tell, ten, tent, 
time. 


us, up, under, use, used. 

vine, oven, over, violet. 

we, were, wet, was, wall, will, well. 
axe, mix, six, ox, fox. 


my, cry, why, year, ye, tell, yes, you, 
your. 


zoo, buzz, fuzz. 
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The Grocer 


Words and music by Mrr1am Drury 


1. Hel - lo, is this the gro - cer? Well, 
2. — - lo, yes,I’m_ the gro- cer, You 


Telephone rings Answering rin 


I live up the street, I’m going to give a _ par- ty, And I need somethings to eat; So 
say youwant a cake. I've got a spic - y choco-late And a white one you may take. rl 


send metwelve ba-na- nas, Andhalf a pound of cheese; I need some cake and cook - ies, And 
send a bag of can - dy Andcook - ies for a dime; -Nowhur-ry to your par - ty, And 
——— 


have a love- ly (Omit) time, Good - bye, Good-bye. 


Nors: Two children play this game, with toy phones, if they have them. The little girl rings her phone, and puts the receiver to her 
ear. The grocer does the same. The little girl sings her song into the mouth piece, then the grocer, with the second verse. 
The little girl sings the first good bye, and hangs up the receiver, the grocer sings the second good bye, and hangs up his receiver. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


November Planning 


Novemser means Education 
Week and Education Week includes 
Open House Night. Parents like to 
see their children’s work displayed. 
Keep this in mind and plan ahead. 

Have a large good-looking box in 
evidence the first week of school and 
then keep careful watch. 

“Oh, here is a fine drawing!’’ you 
say, when you discover an outstanding 
piece of work. “Let us save it to 
hang up when mother comes to visit 
us. Put it in the big box on the table, 
John.” 

“Isn’t this a natural little chicken 
Mary has made with her plasteline? 
If anyone else can make as clever a 
duck or turkey, we shall put it with 
Mary’s chicken in the big box. Per- 
haps we can have a barnyard in our 
sand-table when mother and father 
come to school.” 

Another day—‘This is the best 
writing I have seen you do for some 
time, Robert. This paper is fine 
enough to go into our box.” 

Nearly every child achieves in some 
form at one time or another, and 
great joy comes from carrying his 
work back to the box and laying it 
carefully inside. By this time, the 
box has been labeled, “Our Best 
Work,”’ and conscious effort is being 
displayed throughout the class to be a 
contributor and every child has had a 
chance to try. 

Perhaps some are poor in muscular 
control, but can read or sing well. 
“You read well, today, Donald. Your 
voice carries to the back of the room. 
Will you read for us the night that 
mother comes to school?” Or, “Will 
you sing that song alone for our 
company?” Many voices begin to 
carry, and many songs are sung with 
courage. 

The contributions should be varied. 
‘Here are five very neat spelling papers 
and each one has 100 on it. Won't 
these look fine hanging along the front 
wall. Put them in the box to keep 
them clean, Carol.” 

Should there be no evening Open 
House, there is the afternoon P.-T. A. 
meeting. There is the class exhibit 
for Education Week which can be 
planned and other grades invited to 
see it. Or why not have a party for 
the mothers? 


After the contents of the box have 
served their purpose, then a store 
can be planned and everything dis- 
posed of. 

—KATHARINE THoMaAS, Dayton, Ohio 


Our Thanksgiving Primer 


Basr-Gravers get lessons and 
points of view much more clearly if 
they can see them. With this in mind, 
we decided to have our I A’s make a 
primer based on the story of the first 
Thanksgiving. We made the illus- 
trations in silhouette form, cutting 
them from white typewriter paper; 
but crayon pictures would be equally 


Note: Contributions for this Depart- 
ment are urgently requested. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved helpful and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in developing 


the regular subjects of the course of 
study. 


Manuscripts should be under five 


hundred words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. Send 
your ideas, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to AMERICAN 
CuILpDHOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley 
Company, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


attractive. The children cut these 
pictures free-hand and pasted them on 
the left-hand pages. The teacher 
hectographed the story on strips of 
paper and the class pasted the sen- 
tences on the right-hand pages. The 
content of this story was necessarily 
very simple as, at Thanksgiving, the 
average first-grade child has been in 
school only a short time. An activity 
program or unit of work that would 


be worthwhile, could be very readily, 


worked out around such a book. 


Story 
Page 1 This is the story of the first 
Thanksgiving. 
Page 2 (cut-out of cottage) 
Page 3 The Pilgrims lived in Eng- 
land. 
They had pretty homes. 
Page 4 (cut-out of head of king) 


Page 5 ‘They wanted their own 
church, 

The king said, ‘‘No.”’ 
(cut-out of windmill) 

The Pilgrims sailed away 
They came to Holland. 
(cut-out of wooden shoe) 
Dutch people lived there. 
They wore wooden shoes. 
They could not speak Eng- 
lish. 

(cut-out of ship) 

The Pilgrims came to 
America. 

This is their ship. 

It is the Mayflower. 
(cut-out of Indian) 

Indians lived here. 

They gave the Pilgrims corn. 
(cut-out of ear of corn) 

The Pilgrims planted the 
corn. 

They had plenty to eat. 
(Cut-out of Pilgrim girl with 
platter) 

The Pilgrims were very 
happy. 

They had a party. 

It was the first Thanks- 
giving Day. 

—Frances M, CLAusEN, Ardmore, Pa. 


Page 6 
Page 7 


Page 8 
Page 9 


Page Io 
Page II 


Page 12 
Page 13 


Page 14 
Page 15 


Page 16 


Page 17 


A Telegraph Project for 
First-Grade 


Doane the period, which this 
particular first-grade had for sharing 
interesting happenings with each other, 
one child showed a telegram which he 
had received from his uncle. At once 
the entire grade wanted to know how 
the writing had been put on the paper, 
for Ned had said his telegram came 
through the air. Ned was unable to 
answer this question so the children 
turned to the teacher for information. 

Realizing that here was an oppor- 
tunity to bring in new material, she 
asked the pupils a question, instead of 
answering theirs. “How many have 
heard of a telegram?” 

Two or three children raised their 
hands. Gene said he had once gone 
to a telegraph office with his father 
and had seen messenger boys, but 
he did not know whether that was 
where this one had come from. Ned 
volunteered, ‘““That’s where this one 
came from, because a messenger boy 
brought it.” 
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Through discussion the fact was 
brought out that the telegraph office 
has a special way of sending and 
receiving messages. Instead of writ- 
ing out the words on paper and sending 
them, the men have learned how to 
press a little lever which makes a 
noise. Sometimes it makes a dot (.) 
and at other times it makes a dash (-). 
The men know how to make words out 
of this clicking sound from the dots 
and dashes. These sounds go into 
the air on wires and are picked up 
again and read in the office to which 
they are sent. 

It was agreed by the class that they 
should go to one of these telegraph 
offices and hear this strange machine 
that wrote with a noise. It was 
decided that they should ask the men 
at the office if they could come. In 
language class, a note was made 
through contributions from the entire 
group. The teacher delivered it with 
the assistance of an appointed helper. 

The children were invited to a 
near-by telegraph office. The following 
day they made the trip. The opera- 
tor explained to the children that when 
he heard the clicking sound he typed 
the message which the sound made 
on the telegram. Immediately the 
telegram was delivered to whomever 
it was addressed. The children 
learned that people send messages 
this way when it is necessary for the 


‘news to travel faster than by mail. 


The pupils saw and heard the instru- 
ment as the messages were received 
and sent. 

The operator brought out a tele- 
gram for each child and, best of all, he 
showed them the telegrams for special 
occasions, such as ‘Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s and Valentine’s 
Day. ‘The class was given a copy of 
each of these. 

Back in the classroom, the pupils 
made telgrams of their own designs, 
in drawing class. Invitations and 
other notes were sent out hereafter by 
the use of the telegrams. In activity 
class a telegraph key was constructed 
on a large scale. 

The work and play derived from 
this project thoroughly justified its 
place in this first-grade curriculum. 
—WINNIFRED REMINGTON, Osseo, Wisconsin 


Our Thanksgiving Picture 
Book 


Tus Thanksgiving project may 
be successfully carried out with chil- 
dren who are learning to read and write. 


Have the children bring from home 
any pictures suggestive of Thanks- 
giving. Gather them all together and 
let the class select those they think 
would be suitable for a booklet, 
choosing them for size, attractiveness, 
and suitability to the subject. Each 
child is allowed to choose one picture 
which he in turn pastes on a page in 
the booklet and signs his name at the 
bottom. When this is completed, the 
pictures are discussed with the class 
and each child originates a story about 
his picture which he writes below it, 
as, “‘John brought this picture.”’ 
the turkey.’”’ A few lines for each 
picture are sufficient. 

When the booklet is complete, it is a 
valuable addition to the library corner. 

—EvELYNn AuGur, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thanksgiwing Then and 
Now 


Orxs of the most interesting 
units on Thanksgiving that we have 
worked out in the local Training School 
was a demonstration lesson. We were 
making a study of diet in Hygiene, of 
table manners in Citizenship, and of 
the Pilgrims in History. To conclude 
and integrate all three phases, it was 
decided to give a two-scene original 
play featuring Thanksgiving as the 
Pilgrims initiated it and as we observe 
it today. Supplementary information 
was necessary and the pupils set out 
with a will to read up on manners in 
the olden days, the food the Colonists 
had to eat, and the health problems 
that they had to solve. Informal 
reports of information gleaned were in 
order first, then the children sum- 
marized the facts that their play 
should make evident to their audience 
of college students. The characters 
were chosen at the end of the period 
before the demonstration lesson was 
to be given. 

Scene I was the original Thanks- 
giving. Mrs. Bradstreet and her two 
young daughters were busy making the 
pumpkin pies, roasting the venison, 
setting the table, and performing the 
other numerous tasks necessary for 
preparing for company while they 
chatted about the dangers from the 
Indians, the sickness in the colony, 
and what not. The little girls de- 
murely ushered in the guests and 
talked only when addressed during 
the meal. All the conversation was 
original and unguided. It was inter- 
esting to see how resourceful the chil- 
dren of the fourth grade were in 


keeping the conversation moving and 
revealing conditions as they once were. 

Scene II was a modern Thanks- 
giving in a well-mannered family. 
The courtesies of introductions, serv- 
ing food, eating at the table, carrying 
on a conversation in a mixed group, 
and excusing one’s self were made 
evident. However, one boy did eat 
too hastily and did have eyes “too 
big for his stomach”’ and had to be 
unobtrusively corrected by his mother. 
This touch of spontaneous humor was 
most refreshing. The children even 
introduced the topic of the current 
proclamation by the president. 

The originality and resourcefulness 
of the children were highly com- 
mendable. No memorized play could 
have been half so valuable or inter- 
esting to them. I should say that 
the facts that they assimilated were a 
side issue. 

—Muiuvprep A, Dawson, Laramie, Wyoming 


A Thanksgiving Health 
Project 


War it is necessary to teach 
children facts which must become a 
habit with them eventually, repetition 
is inevitable. Repetition in turn is 
bound to become ineffectual unless 
variations are constantly used. There- 
fore in the case of health teaching, 
good habits must be taught con- 
tinually and for this reason we find 
it much more satisfactory to correlate 
these teachings with some subject of 
especial interest to the child at the 
particular time. 

Children immediately associate 
Thanksgiving with turkey! The real 
significance must be brought to them 
ultimately, but the fact remains that 
turkeys mean Thanksgiving! Our 
health inspection period for November 
is carried on in this way: 

By the use of a stencil we draw on 
the blackboard as many turkeys as 
there are rows of seats in the room and 
number them accordingly. These 
turkeys, by the way, make an excellent 
blackboard border decoration for the 
month. Usually the children can 
assist in the coloring. Each morning, 
after health inspection, the perfect 
row receives one point which is called 
one pound. This is recorded under 
the turkey on the blackboard. The 
aim is to see which row can produce 
the fattest turkey at the end of the 
month. 

—CaROLyn TowLe, Walpole, Mass. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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THE PIONEER 
By Betty ALLEN (Age 14) 


Shut your eyes, and fancy trains 

Of immigrants and stretching plains 
Unmarred, except by nature’s hand, 

As, here and there, amid the sand 

She placed some trees. Perhaps a stream 
Wound through the hills and caught the gleam 
Of the blistering sun, for nature made 

Few places to obtain cool shade, 

In this vast wilderness of heat 

Where trod the wary Indian feet. 


Heads bowed in prayer, and stooped with care, 
Yet ne’er met more than they could bear, 

Lips parched with thirst, the women nursed 
The sick, and when it came to worst, 

They bore their grief in such a way 

That it behooves all men to say, 

‘The pioneer his country serves, 

Give him the credit he deserves.” 


Copyright in St. Nicholas League. 
Nicholas Magazine.” 


TO LET 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


“Who'll rent my house?”’ a bluebird cried. 
“It’s snugly furnished and warm inside; 

I am going south for a few winter weeks, 

But the sparrow’s my agent, if anyone seeks.”’ 


A MAN 
(Enfans D’ Adam) 

I knew a man, 

He was a farmer—the father of five sons. 

This man was of wonderful vigor, calmness, beauty 
of person, 

The shape of his head, the richness and breadth of 
his manners, the pale yellow and white of his hair 
and beard, and the immeasurable meaning of 
his black eyes, 

These I used to go and visit him to see—he was 
wise also. 

He was six feet tall, he was over eighty years old— 
his sons were massive, clean, bearded, tan-faced, 
handsome; 

His sons and daughters loved him—all who saw 
him loved him. 

He was a frequent gunner and fisher—he sailed his 
boat himself—he had a fine one presented to him 
by a ship-joiner—he had fowling pieces, presented 
to him by men that loved him; 

When he went with his five sons and many grand- 
sons to hunt or fish, you would pick him out as 
the most beautiful and vigorous of the gang, 

You would wish long and long to be with him—you 
would wish to sit by him in the boat. 

From “‘Leaves of Grass,” by Walt Whitman. 


Pioneer Poems 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


WHEN I AM BIG 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


When I am big I mean to buy 

A dozen platters of pumpkin pie, 

A barrel of nuts, to have them handy, 
And fifty pounds of sugar candy. 


When I am big, I mean to wear 

A grown-up coat, and cut my hair; 

I’ll buy a paper, and read the news, 
And sit up late whenever I choose. 


FROST 
By ESTELLE Rooks 


A yellow leaf I saw last night 
Is like a distant star, 

All silver-brushed and crispy-white 
And daintier by far. 


And where I step, the blue-white ground 
Crackles beneath my feet; 

With nothing else to make a sound 
When frost and autumn meet. 


Copyright, Poets’ tay 
Washington High School," 


BE LIKE THE BIRD 
By Victor Huco 


Be like the bird, who 

Halting in his flight 

On limb too slight 

Feels it give way beneath him 
Yet sings, 

Knowing he hath wings. 


BOOK PORTS 
By COLLEwyN—8B 


A book is something like a port 
In which a sailor lands. 

A place where pirates, young and old, 
Go lurking with their bands. 

I’ve once roamed with the Indians 
That fought against the Whites, 

And sat right at the Round Table 
With King Arthur and his Knights. 


I also know Three Musketeers 
Who are living in old France, 
And then, I’ve been. with Vikings bold, 
And many of their clans. 
Of course I wasn’t living then, 
But just the same it’s true, 
I know these men by reading books 
As well as I know you. 
—Seattle Educational Bulletin. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


The Book That Had An Adventure 
The New England Primer 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Wan the Pilgrims who settled 
our country had grandchildren, some 
of those boys and girls were gathered 
one autumn day around Town Pump 
in Old Boston. That long-handled 
pump was a popular meeting point for 
all the people of Boston. Water was 
not yet piped into their houses, so 
children with pewter mugs, and 
mothers with wooden buckets as- 
sembled there every day. The great 
pump with its wooden trough and 
creaking bucket wheel was a spot for 
exchanging news. Sailing ships were 
bringing new settlers, cloth, tea, spices, 
and even toys to Boston docks from 
England, China and the Indies. Trade 
was growing, and shops of all kinds 
were opening. So the Boston children 
were excited when they discovered 
another shop that long-ago day of the 
year 1686 on a little lane called 
“Sweething Rents,” not far from 
Town Pump. 

The swinging sign told them that 
it was a ‘‘Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate 
Shop.”’ Spicy odors came through 
its door. Some of the children crossed 
the threshold of the shop and inside 
they came upon the shopkeeper, 
Master Benjamin Harris, with specta- 
cles on his nose, and his wig braided 
in the back and tied with a black bow. 
Perhaps these boys and girls of old 
Boston hoped for a sip of the rich 
brown chocolate Master Harris brewed 
and sold in big flagons. Instead he 
opened a chest behind the counter 
and took out a small brown book 
which he held with great care. He 
leaned over the counter and opened 
the book, showing it to the children. 


‘Tewar, we would think it a 
strange little book. It measured about 
four inches long by three inches wide. 
The thin wood covers had brown 
leather stretched over them and glued 
inside. The rough paper pages were 
carefully stitched within the covers 
with strong linen thread. 

“I brought a stock of books with 
me from London, and here is a Primer 
I printed for New England children,” 


Master Harris explained. “All that 
you need to know is found between 
these covers.” Then he turned the 
pages of the Primer, reading as he did 
so: 

“Your A. B. C.’s first. The alpha- 
bet set down in large and small letters. 
Then come easy words of one syllable; 
and, following them, three-syllable 
words. Here are pictures, with 
thymed stories.” Master Harris 
pointed to the tiny, inch-square pic- 
tures and read: 


cat does play, 
And after, slay.” 


An amusing picture of a cat playing 
a fiddle as a mouse danced illustrated 
that reading lesson. Master Harris 
read on: 


‘*The moon gives light, 
In time of night.” 


*“My book and heart 
Shall never part.” 


“The Owl at night 
Hoots out of sight.” 


He read to the children a night- 
time prayer that all English children 
learned. It began: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


The Primer’s pages had longer read- 
ing lessons printed in small letters: 


“He who ne’er learns his A. B. C. 
Forever will a blockhead be. 
But he who learns his letters fair, 
Shall have a coach to take the air.”’ 


“Be you to others kind and true, 
As you’d have others be to you; 
And neither do nor say to man, 
Whate’er you would not takeagain.”’ 


Next in this Primer, Master Harris 
pointed to lists of children’s names to 
be spelled: Adam, Abel, Abraham, 
all the way through the alphabet to 
Zachariah. Abigail, Anne, and Alice, 
on to Zibiah. Then he read them 
some English proverbs: 


“‘A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

“Fair words butter no parsnips.” 

“When the Fox preaches let the 
Geese beware.” 


“If all fools wore white caps, we 
would look like a flock of Geese.”’ 


The children were interested as they 
listened to Master Harris and touched 
the strong covers of the little book. 
Many of them could not read. Many 
of the mothers and fathers of that 
time could not read, either, for the 
Colonies had few books and fewer 


schools. There was not a single book 
for a child. 
“For shame!” exclaimed the old 


shopkeeper, when they told him that. 
“Every child should be able to read. 
I brought a chest full of these Primers 
from England and shall sell them at a 
fair price, only two shillings. Every 
home in the American Colonies should 
have one. Each boy and girl must 
keep, read, and cherish his book.” 


Mahasrer Harris did not know 
what exciting things were to happen 
to his little brown book. The children 
told their parents about it. The 
mothers and fathers told the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses. Master 
Harris’ English Primer began to be 
sold in all the town bookshops and 
village stores throughout the Colonies, 
and became so popular that his chest 
was soon empty. 

“Why not print a New England 
Primer,”’ the Colonists said, and steps 
were taken to do that. 

William Rittinghuysen, an appren- 
tice from a paper mill in Holland, 
arrived in Philadelphia in the year 
1699, and built one of our first paper 
mills. The Bradford family of Massa- 
chusetts sent out carts to gather bits 
of worn-out linen and homespun cloth- 
ing throughout New England, and 
these precious rags were transported 
to the Rittinghuysen mill to be made 
into paper. Dresses, suits and aprons 
were worn so long a time that there 
were not enough rags to make all the 
paper needed to print the New Eng- 
land Primer. Some Primers of the 
first printing had hemp, pine cones, 
potatoes, old shingles, reeds, Indian- 
corn husks, and leaves from chestnut, 
walnut, tulip and linden trees mixed 
with the rags that made the paper. 
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William Bradford joined William Rit- 
tinghuysen in running the paper mill. 
A printing press was set up. Andina 
few years, every child of our Colonial 
times had one book, ‘““The New Eng- 
land Primer.” 

It was the most popular book of our 
Colonies for one hundred and fifty 
years. Before books for boys and 
girls began to be written and printed 
in any number, three million copies of 
the New England Primer had been 
sold. No one knows who wrote the 
English Primer that Master Harris 
printed and brought to Boston; per- 
haps, like “Mother Goose,” it was 
written by many people and put 
together as it grew. But we do know 
that for a century the New England 
Primer was almost the same as that 
first one. Printers added new words 
and stories as they were needed, and 
took out those that became old fash- 
ioned. But the A. B. C.’s always 
began the book, and the odd little 
alphabet pictures and their rhymes 
were the same. It was a speller, 
reader, story and Sunday-school book 
for our homespun boys and girls. It 
went through school with them, and 
then came home, to spend its last days 
beside the family Bible. 


Tovay, almost two hundred and 
fifty years since that little brown book 
known as ““The New England Primer’ 
was first printed in our land, we may 
take a trip of adventure to a great 
stone library building in the City of 
New York where there are thousands 
of books for boys and girls. In a 
special Children’s Room, we find 
fairy and fact books, books about 
work and play, game, history, poetry, 
and holiday books. Colored pictures 
and exciting stories fill these books 
which are freely used by the children 
who sit at low tables or in pleasant 
window seats and enjoy them to their 
heart’s delight. 

Leaving this Children’s Room we 
start out on an adventure trip. Up, 
up, we ride in the library elevator. 
We ask at a desk marked ‘“Informa- 
tion” for a slip of paper which is given 
to us as a ticket to our adventure. We 
walk down a long marble corridor 
until we come to a door with an iron 
grill, which is marked ‘“‘Rare Books, 
Reserve.” The door does not open 
to us; we must ring a bell. A wise- 
looking man opens the door and reads 
the slip of paper carefully. Then he 
lets us enter, write our names and 
addresses in a registration book, and 
sit down at a long table. He dis- 


appears, and is gone for several 
minutes. We hear a key fitted into a 
lock, the key turned. Then he re- 
turns with a precious book in his hands. 

This librarian holds a small leather- 
covered book, its pages so old and yel- 
low that we can scarcely read the 
print. Like Master Harris of old 
Boston, he shows us an odd little pic- 
ture of a cat playing a fiddle for a 
mouse to dance. The book, he tells 
us, is worth so much money that we 
may not even touch it. It is one of 
the first ‘‘New England Primers” 
printed in our Colonies. It is one of 


the precious treasures of one of the 
richest libraries in the world. 

There are a few other ‘““New Eng- 
land Primers’ in the rare-book col- 
lections of our cities. A child may 
sometime be able to find one, and look 
at its worn leather covers and odd 
little pictures. Each year these 
“Primers” become more precious, be- 
cause they hold the beginnings of our 
history; rags of the Pilgrims’ working 
clothes, wood from their forests, and 
the reading lessons that helped the 
Pilgrim children to grow up into 
great men and women. 


Mrs. Goose Learns to Knit 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Or: day when Mrs. Goose went 
by Mrs. Squirrel’s porch, Mrs. Squirrel 
was knitting something. It was a 
green thing, very light and pretty. 

“Oh, how nice!’ said Mrs. Goose 
putting down her market basket. 
“What is it, Mrs. Squirrel?” 

“It’s a scarf for Mr. Pig,’’ Mrs. 


Squirrel told her. “Today is his 
birthday. See, I have it nearly 
done.” 


“It looks so pretty,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. “I wish I could knit. I’ve 
always wanted to learn!” 

“Then come up here a moment, 
and I will teach you,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told her kindly. ‘“‘Sit right there.” 

Mrs. Goose came up and spread her 
wings just so. ‘‘Now,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, “‘you take the needles like 
this; watch what I do with them. 
Are you watching, Mrs. Goose?”’ 

“Indeed I am,” said Mrs. Goose, 
“with all my eyes.” 

“Then knit this way,” went on 
Mrs. Squirrel. “One, poke through. 
Two, put around. Three, stick out. 
Four, squiggle off.” 

“Do it again, please,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I am still watching.” 

So Mrs. Squirrel showed her all 
over again. One, poke through. Two, 
put around. Three, stick out. Four, 
squiggle off. She showed her three or 
four times. “Here are two extra 
needles I will lend you,” Mrs. Squirrel 
told Mrs. Goose pleasantly. “And 
I have just a wee squiggle of left-over 
red yarn. There, I will put some 
stitches on the needle, and you can 
practice on it till you learn.” 

So Mrs. Goose tried to knit, but 
she got it all, all wrong. “One 
squiggle off—”’ 

“Oh, that comes last, Mrs. Goose,” 


said Mrs. Squirrel patiently. And 
Mrs. Goose tried again. After a while 
she did it right, and Mrs. Squirrel was 
really surprised. 

“Oh, I hope I shall not forget it 
on the way to market,’’ Mrs. Goose 
said. ‘“Thank you for lending me the 
needles. I will buy myself some yarn 
at market. Then I will sit right 
down when I come back, and begin 
my work. I will make a scarf for 
Three Ducks. But, oh, dear, I shall 
have to make three scarves; yellow 
ones, to match their three yellow bills. 
Thank you, Mrs. Squirrel, for teaching 
me,” and she went off saying, ‘One, 
poke through. Two, put around. 
Three, stick out. Four, squiggle off’’— 
over and over again. 


Wr« Mrs. Goose got to market 
she kept thinking about her knitting. 
“What would you like today, Mrs. 
Goose?’ asked Mr. Gobbler, who kept 
the grocery. 

“One, poke through—’”’ began Mrs. 
Goose, but Mr. Gobbler asked, 
“WHAT?” and she said hurriedly, 
“Oh, no, lettuce and carrots.” 

Mr. Gobbler got those, and then 


he asked her, ‘“‘And what else, 
please?” 
“Soap,”” Mrs. Goose told him. 
“Pink soap, with a geranium 
smell.” 


“Yes, we have some pink soap just 
like that,’”’ said Mr. Gobbler. ‘And 
what else?”’ 

“Noodles for soup,’’ Mrs. Goose 
remembered. “I have no more 
noodles, and what if I _ should 
make some soup, and find the box 
empty?” 

“Then you must have noodles,” 
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Mr. Gobbler told her. ‘And is that 
all?” 

“Four, squiggle off,’ said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘Oh, no, I didn’t mean that! 
I meant four potatoes and a radish.” 

“Just one radish?” 

“Yes, just one radish. Last time 
I had too, too many, and I don’t 
want that,”’ said Mrs. Goose. ‘Yes, 
that’s all. I must go back now, for I 
have something very important to 
do.” 

“Good-day, then,” said Mr. Gob- 
bler. 

““Good-day,” said Mrs. Goose. 

When she came along with her 
market basket full, there was Mrs. 
Squirrel still sitting on her porch. 
“Hello, have you forgotten how to 
knit?” she asked looking very bright 
and brown-eyed. 

“Not at all. I’m going to hurry 
home and start,’ said Mrs. Goose, 
“and thank you for lending me the 
needles. I know just how to manage 
them.’”’ And off she plopped. 

After a while Mrs. Squirrel thought, 
“T believe I’d better go over and see 
how Mrs. Goose is getting on. She is 
such a forgetful old dear.” 

Sure enough, there was Mrs. Goose 
sitting on her porch, looking quite 
frantic. The needles were flashing 
in the sun. When she looked up and 
saw Mrs. Squirrel coming she seemed 
very happy. “Oh, do come up and 
tell me what is the matter with my 
knitting,’ she called. “I haven't 
forgotten, see; I can make my needles 
act right. Here I go, watch. One, 
poke through. Two, put around. 
Three, stick out. Four, squiggle off. 
I keep doing that, over and over again, 
Mrs. Squirrel, but nothing happens. 
What is the matter?” 

Mrs. Squirrel sat down in the little 
yellow chair beside Mrs. Goose. She 
wanted to laugh, but she was a very 
polite little animal, so instead she 
asked, ‘““Don’t you see what you've 
forgotten?” 

‘“‘No, what is it?” 

“Why, the yarn, Mrs. Goose, the 
yarn! You can’t have any knitting 
without yarn. You forgot to get it 
at market, didn’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Goose. “But 
I got lots of other things; carrots and 
noodles and soap. Yes, I forgot the 
yarn. I'll run right along and get 
it now. Please excuse me.”” And off 
she ran, saying to herself, ‘‘One, poke 
through. Two, put around. Three, 
stick out —”’ 

But Mrs. Squirrel did not hear Mrs. 
Goose say, “‘Squiggle off,”’ because by 
that time she was too far away. 


When the Grapes Were Ripe 


By MARY HITCH PEABODY 


Soxermnc smells so good!’’ said 
Grandmother as she came into the 
sitting room one evening. 

“It’s grapes the vegetable man 
brought us, said Mary. ‘Look at the 
cute little basket they came in.”’ 

“They make me feel as if I were a 
little girl again,” said Grandmother 
sitting down by the fire. Mary and 
Anne squeezed into the big chair with 
her, for they knew she was going to 
tell them why she felt like a little 
girl. 

“On a hillside back of the farm- 
house where I lived when I was a 
little girl,’”” Grandmother began, “‘was 
a vineyard. There were rows and 
rows of grapevines, each tied to a post 
and cut back until they looked more 
like little trees than vines. In the 
early summer my Uncle Will would go 
up into the vineyard and come back 
with a tiny bunch of grapes no longer 
than the head of a pin. He would 
say, ‘We are going to have a fine 
grape crop this year!’ I wondered 
how he knew, for the grapes seemed 
very small tome. As the days grew 
warmer Uncle Will went often to the 
vineyard to see how the grapes were 
growing. One day he called to me 
as he passed through the backyard 
where I was playing, ‘Mollie, want to 
see if the grapes are ready to bag? 
Would you like to go with me?’ 

“I hopped up from my mud pies 
and ran along beside him as he 
climbed the hill. We walked between 
the rows in the vineyard, peeped under 
the leaves at the grapes. Uncle Will 
let me pick a bunch to serve at a 
dolls’ tea party. He told me the 
grapes were not yet ripe enough for me 
to eat. 

“I asked Uncle Will what it meant 
to bag the grapes, but he was thinking 
about something else and didn’t hear 
me. Later, he got in a great hurry 
when he decided they were ripe 
enough. I heard him tell Jim Tripp, 
our hired man, when we got back to 
the house that he wanted men and 
women to come in the morning, for 
the grapes were ready to be bagged. 
So I just decided to wait and see. 


Rag. the next morning I dressed 
in a hurry and ran out on the back 
porch. There were about fifteen 
negroes standing around waiting for 
Uncle Will. He gave each one a big 
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cloth bag, such as newsboys carry 
their papers in. They hung this bag 
on one shoulder. Then he gave them 
piles of paper sacks, enough to fill 
their bags. These sacks were about 
big enough to hold a dozeneggs. Then 
they were given a paper of pins that 
they fastened to their shoulders. 

“I was so excited that I ran along 
ahead of the workers up into the 
vineyard. I watched the first man 
as he jerked a paper sack out of his 
bag, slipped it over a bunch of grapes, 
and pinned it around the stem, all so 
quickly I could hardly see his hands 
move. 

“*“Why do you put bags on the 
grapes?’ I asked. 

“To keep the birds and bugs from 
getting them!’ he answered. 

“It looked so easy I wanted to do it, 
so he gave me a bag and a pin. I 
opened my bag and tried to put it ona 
bunch but it kept sticking and when I 
had finished he had gone on to another 
vine. 

“Still, I kept on trying, and at last 
I could cover the bunches of grapes 
well, but not very fast. That night 
when the workers came to get their 
pay, I told Uncle Will I had bagged 
some grapes. 

***Vou did!’ he said, ‘How much do 
I owe you?’ 

“Not a cent. I just love to do it!’ 
I said, but he gave me a new dime. 


Bsr before the first frost, the 
negroes were back again to pick the 
grapes: Our long dining-room table 
was left bare; all around the room 
were smaller tables and we had to eat 
on the kitchen table while we were 
packing grapes. 

“Jim Tripp brought wagon-loads 
of little baskets, just like that one,”’ 
Grandmother pointed to the one 
Mary and Anne had. “One man 
spent all his time nailing on the 
handles, while the pickers were in the 
vineyard.”’ 

“They went out early with large 
baskets on their arms and carrying 
shears. Of course I had to see what 
they were going to do. So I ran up 
there right after breakfast. They 
would tear open the bags, catch a 
bunch of grapes by the stem, clip it 
off and lay it carefully in the basket. 
They worked as fast as they did when 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Worthwhile Books 


Masks and Costumes. By F. W. Bosser- 
man. Leisure Hobby Series.  Illus- 
trated. Unpaged. National Recreation 
Association, New York. $0.35. 


Tix: South-Parks Service Pro- 
gram of the Chicago Department of 
Recreation represents a constructive 
development of activities for the 
creative occupation of a neighborhood 
population. Smaller parks in this 
System pftovide buildings for com- 
munity use, equipped with baths, 
club rooms, and assembly halls that 
were designed to maintain health 
under city living conditions. With a 
changing social order, and through 
the co-operation of The National 
Recreation Association, the program 
of the parks was expanded to make a 
definite contribution to the new leisure 
through a series of published pam- 
phlets, prepared by specialists, and 
offering patterns and processes for 
those creative activities which we 
term hobbies. The latest in this 
series of pamphlets is devoted to the 
making of masks and to costuming. 

““Masks and Costumes” is complete 
in subject matter and simple enough 
in its directions and diagrams to be 
of real use to the classroom as well as 
the recreation program. Masks of 
cut-out paper, paper bags, stocking, 
papier-mache, clay and plaster are 
described and illustrated, their char- 
acters ranging from story-people to 
authentic Indian, European, historic 
and animal masks. The illustrated 
costumes of burlap, curtains, paper, 
and other home materials transform 
the people who make them into a 
wide range of dramatic personalities 
from dolls to Shakespeare, peasant to 
prince, and the heroes of myth, fable, 
and the classics. 


With Harp and Lute. By Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson. Illustrated. 187 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.25. 


Tis compilation of poetry, old 
and new, for children of the Catholic 
Church brings beauty of thought and 
writing to us all. We find among the 
poets whose verse is included such 
well known ones as Padraic Colum, 
Gilbert Chesterton, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, E. V. Lucas, Elizabeth Wood- 


worth Reese, and Joyce Kilmer. Sister 
Madeleva, one of the most brilliant 
of the teaching nuns, whose training 
was completed by graduate work at 
Oxford University, has contributed 
her poignant ‘Christmas in Provence.” 
Much of the liturgical writing of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas enriches the 
collection. The poems are grouped. 
Beginning with those “From the 
Olden Times’ which are taken from 
ancient ballads, folk rhymes, and 
prayers familiar to all sects, they 
develop their spiritual appeal to the 
latter part of the book where “Psalms 
and Hymns of Praise,”” common also 
to the Protestant faith, are found. 

Blanche Jennings Thompson is a 
teacher, lecturer, traveler, and radio 
story-teller and well-known in the 
nation’s schools as author of the popu- 
lar ‘‘Silver Pennies.””’ Her notes be- 
fore each poem help in establishing the 
cultural background of the anthology. 
Reading “With Harp and Lute,” we 
return from the quiet convents of 
today where modern religious poetry 
takes its rhythms, to those cloistered 
cells of Assisi in which, with patient 
skill, the monks set down on parch- 
ment the words and music of ancient 
chants which survive in church liturgy 
today. 


To Market We Go. [Ililustrated. 88 Pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $0.90. 


reading in social 
science will be enriched by this pic- 
ture-story account of the raising and 
marketing of vegetables and fruits. 
Especially at this time of the year, 
when excursions to truck farms and 
to the farmers’ and open-air markets 
described are possible, such a book is of 
classroom importance. 

“To Market We Go”’ is a companion 
book to the valuable “Jimmy the 
Groceryman”’ issued in similar format 
last year. Like that valuable little 
book, it tells the story of children who 
have factual experiences in com- 
munity relationships. The same 
appealing spirit of adventure is used 
in the text. 

Through bright pictures and a con- 
trolled vocabulary, the book presents 
Tom who helps harvest the vegetables 
for his father’s outdoor market, ac- 


companies them to town, arranges the 
stalls and has a share in selling the 
produce. There are word pictures of a 
great wholesale market, of the colors 
and scents of the produce, and the 
sounds of traffic. Nature study fol- 
lows the reading of the growth of 
fruit and vegetables, and the value 
of insect removers. The cycle of 
harvesting, selling, and ultimate con- 
sumption is well sustained, making 
the book a permanent contribution to 
the social-science program. 


Home Geography. ByG. R. Bodley and 
E. L. Thurston. 135 Pages. The Iro- 
quois Publishing Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, New York. $0.60. 


Tis combined text and work 
book in geography for beginners has 
been prepared by the Superintendent 
of Schools, Fulton, New York, and the 
former Superintendent of the schools 
of Washington, D. C. It is the first 
in a series planned to meet modern 
demands in geography, which is now 
recognized as a changing subject, its 
frontiers moving faster almost than 
the printing presses. 

Special aims of ““Home Geography” 
are to give meaning to the pupil’s 
geographic experience, extend class- 
room knowledge of the home geo- 
graphic environment, start geographic 
concepts, and use understanding as a 
basis of interest. The text deals with 
the child’s everyday surroundings and 
experience; the foods he eats and 
their sources, the kinds and material 
of his clothing, home construction, 
fuel and light, and how all these 
necessities relate themselves to the 
location and growth of cities. Climate, 
and land and water forms, are de- 
scribed. Excursions are outlined, and 
there are opportunities in the book for 
the child to make a pictorial and 
written record of what he sees. 

Excellent photographs illustrate the 
book. A summary, “I Should Re- 
member”’ at the end of each chapter is 
valuable. ‘Topics listed as ‘“Things to 
Talk About’’ suggest creative thought 
and more extensive research. The 
entire text is so good in typography 
and arrangement of material that it 
promises well for later titles in this 
series. 
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Approved Modern Materials om 


Blue, Violet an 


appeal to every child. 


ENLARGED NUMERAL FRAME 


\\ 


9068—This numeral frame answers the demand for the new trend 
toward enlarged material for the young child. It contains five 
wires, with ten large beads, one inch in diameter, on each wire; in 
five standard colors, Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue. 

The frame is ruled off in sections the width of a bead and bears 
numbers from 1 to 20. Equipped with small wooden standard at 
each corner, so that when it is placed on the table it is raised suf- 
ficiently to allow the beads to slide back and forth easily. .En- 
closed in box. Size of frame, 834 x 2134. 


PLAYTIME HAMMER PEG BOARD 


9007—A novelty peg board introducing an action feature of 
value in muscular development of hands and arms. It provides 
large size, tight-fitting pegs to drive through a laminated wood 
platform—¢gratifying the child’s inclination to “pound.’’ When 
driven through from one side, the board is reversed and the 
pegs driven back again. Complete with wooden mallet. All 
parts finished in natural wood lacquer. 


Price, each 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Inc., Agents 


Boston New York 


for Pre-School, Kindergarten and First Grade 


A new type of peg board—quite the most 
novel and most attractive ever devised— 


PYRAMID PEG BOARD 


9069—This novel peg board proves that an educational device may be a “thing of beauty,” as 
well as an item of exceptional teaching value. As shown in the illustration, there are eight tiers, 
diminishing in size from the base upward. The base is black, and each tier is of a different color, 
with matching pegs for each. The color progression is: Black, Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 

if Buff. The bottom tier is 614” square, the top, 14%". The PYRAMID PEG 
BOARD provides a fascinating means of teaching first steps in color and manipulation, and will 


Price $1.50 


8387—A combination flat cart and peg board. Well made, with 
top surface 7 x 14 inches and %-inch thick, finished in natural 
wood lacquer. Has strong wooden disk wheels enameled in 
red. The top surface of cart has a series of eighteen 54” holes 
drilled in it and enlarged pegs 4” diameter by 44% inches long 
stained in the six standard colors are provided. Packed in strong 


TWO-IN-ONE PEG CART 


9012—Enlarged peg board one side, with eighteen large, enameled 
pegs in six colors. Reverse side is open cart 154” deep. Rolls 
either side up on large wheels. Made of 5%” stock with rounded 
corners. Body finished natural wood color, wheels dark red 
with black hubs. Size 143%” long, 9” wide. Price......... $1.50 


Order from the office 


San Francisco nearest you 
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Books for the Child’s World 
(Continued from page 16) 


what children read, but avoid com- 
petition on the number of books read. 

k. Encourage . children’s questions 
and expression of their true opinions 
of books. 


. Securing a closer relationship 
between the classroom 
and the library 
1. Suggestions for teachers. 

a. Make more frequent visits to the 
library to know how much material is 
available on certain units of study. 

b. Learn to know children’s books. 

ce. Give suggestions to the librarian 
for books needed in connection with 
certain units. 

d. Arrange for children to find their 
own material instead of selecting books 
on the subject for them. 

e. Have definite information about 
the use of the catalog, references, and 
index books, that the librarians are 
teaching in different grades. 

f. Where several classes are study- 
ing the same units in a year, arrange to 
alternate units so that the material in 


the library can be used to best ad- 
vantage. 


2. Suggestions for librarians. 

a. Become more familiar with the 
units being studied in each grade. 

b. Study classroom needs and fill 
shortages of books where possible. 


SOURCES OF HELP IN BooK SELECTION 


Book Lists 

Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, 
Margaret, “‘Children’s Reading,’ D. 
Appleton Company. Revised 1931. 

Beust, Nora, ‘““Graded Book List for 
Children,’”’ American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

Field, Walter Taylor, “A Guide to 
Literature for Children,’’ Ginn and 
Company. 

Mahoney, Bertha E., and Whitney, 
Elinor, ‘‘Realms of Gold,’’ Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 

Sears, Minnie E., “Children’s Cata- 
log’ (and supplement), H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

Eastman, Mary Huse, “Index to 
Fairy Tales, Myths, and Legends,” 
F. W. Faxon Company. 

Hyatt, Aeola L., “Index to Chil- 
dren’s Plays,” American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago. 


Reviews in Newspapers and 
Periodicals 


New York Herald Tribune (Chil- 
dren’s Books). 


New York Times Book Review 
(Books for Children). 


Saturday Review of Literature, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


Horn Book, Boston Bookshop. 


The committee recommends that 
some good book list be put into each 
school library so that every teacher 
may have access to one. 


The Pumpkins’ Thanks- 
giving Eve 
(Continued from page 20) 

(RoLy and PoLy roll over in delight. 
The ENGLISH CHILDREN, holding hands, 
dance in at the right—first a girl, then a 
boy, then a girl, and so on. The 
dancers quickly form in a circle and 
dance ‘‘Sellenger’s Round” about a 
small sheaf of grain. Then one of the 
boys pantomimes the ceremony of offering 
bread to the grain. The girl who leads 
the dancers fastens gay ribbons on the 
sheaf. She lifts it in her arms and, 
followed by the other children, takes it to 
the harvest table. The lads toss their 
caps in joy and all dance off stage.) 


_ (she continues her 
story); In the autumn, children of 
France rejoiced, not so much in grain 
and milk and golden honey, as in the 
purple grapes which filled the vine- 
yards with sweetness. After the last 
bunch of grapes was plucked, boys and 
girls performed the symbolic dance of 
vintage time. 

(The CHILDREN sway 
grotesquely to the music of the ‘‘ Vintage 
Dance” or ‘Vintage Time.’ The 
FRENCH CHILDREN irip on the stage, 
carrying baskets of grapes on their 
heads. One girl, holding up the last 
bunch, swiftly moves tothe center of the 
stage. The others set down their baskets 
before the harvest table and dance about 
her, in honor of the harvest. The dance 
finished, the girl lays her grapes on the 
table and all dance off stage to the left.) 


(she continues): 
Down through the ages, in China, 
Greece, England, France and every 
land, the harvest has been observed 
with rejoicing and song. To the 
givers of plenty, old and young have 
offered riches from field and vine. 
Long before the White Man came to 
America, the Red Man also offered his 
gift, an ear of corn to the Great Spirit 
above. The Indian brought his pre- 
cious food to the fire. Into the fire he 
cast the golden ear. And while the 
tribes rejoiced in the fullness of 


growth, the Great Spirit blessed the 
fields where the Red Man trod. 


(The stage is dimmed and the camp- 
fire lighted. Drums beat in the distance. 
The INDIANS steal on the stage by two’s 
and threes, in rhythm to any 4/4 
Indian music. They dance around the 
fire, as suggested in Lamkin’s ‘‘Indian 
Corn Dance.” After the last ear of 
corn, carried by the Chief, has been 
placed on the fire, the children dance 
away.) 


(With the disappearance of the In- 
dians, the PUMPKIN CHILDREN bounce 
boisterously to the center of the stage, 
taking 8 small and the 4highjumps. They 
clap their hands, facing the harvest 
table, then clap their hands, facing 
GRANDMOTHER. Then, joining hands 
in a circle, they sing lustily to the music 
of Goes the Weasel.’’) 


I want to be a Pumpkin Pie, 
How shall I do it? 

I'll do the way Grandmother says, 
That’s how I'll do it! 


(The song is repeated with increasing 
tempo. At the last line, the PUMPKIN 
CHILDREN jump into the air, loosen 
hands and roll over in the cornfield, fast 
asleep. Grandmother's head sinks to 
her bosom. The stage grows dim and 
the curtain drops on the peaceful 
harvest scene.) 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 51) 

they bagged the grapes, but I could 

not help because I had no shears. 

“So I ran back to the house and saw 
them begin to pack the grapes. There 
were three kinds: big Concord grapes 
which were so deep a blue that they 
were almost black, then the Marthas 
that were creamy white and, oh, so 
sweet. But my favorites were the 
little pink Delaware grapes that 
grew so close together on the stem 
they almost looked like a small ear of 
corn. 

“IT stood in the dining-room, wanting 
to help but only getting in the way, 
until Uncle Will said: ‘I think Mollie 
can help, if she’s very careful.’ 

“I was so glad when he told me I 
might take one basket at a time from 
the dining-room to the back porch for 
the men to put the tops on! 

“I loved to look at the filled baskets; 
they were so pretty with blue Concords 
at one end, white Marthas in the 
middle and pink Delawares at the 
other end. To be allowed to carry 
them was wonderful! 

‘*The men on the porch covered the 
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grapes with a pad to keep them from 
crushing, nailed on the top, and 
stamped it Fair Oaks Vineyard. Jim 
Tripp piled the baskets in the wagon 
and took them to town to be sent 
away on the trains to the cities. We 
had all we wanted to eat. 

“When it was too late to pack any 
more there were lots of grapes left 
that my mother piled on trays and 
sent to her friends. She asked me 
if I would like to take a trayful to 
Mr. Camp, our neighbor, who said, 
‘What a pretty picture your grapes 
make. I shall want to look at them a 
long time!’ 

““No, Mr. Camp, you must eat 
them!’ I told him. 


Aree the grapes were all gone, 
on pleasant afternoons I would take a 
walk through the vineyard. It cer- 
tainly looked lonesome with the tat- 
tered bags hanging on the vines. I 
would see a bag that had not been 
torn and in it would be some Concords 
so ripe that they fell off the stem, for 
they were dried and tasted like raisins. 
Maybe I would find a bunch of Dela- 
wares and I always saved those to 
share with Mr. Camp, for that was 
the kind he liked best.” 


“What kind of grapes are these, 
Grandmother?’ asked Anne, bringing 
the basket from the table. 

“TI don’t know, dear, but they don’t 
taste like those I used to eat when I 
was a little girlk And guess which 
ones I would rather have than any 
others.” 

“I know,” said Mary, ‘‘the ones 
you found after you thought they 
were all gone.” 

“You're right,”” said Grandmother. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 47) 


Games for Thanksgiving 
Hunting Turkeys 


Os: a turkey silhouette pattern 
about two and one-half inches in 
height. From light tan or brown con- 
struction paper cut a large number of 
these turkeys. On each turkey write 
a different number, the numbers 
ranging from small to large. While 
the pupils close their eyes at their 
desks, scatter these turkeys all over 
the room, putting many in places 
difficult to find. At a given signal 
all the children start on the “turkey 
hunt.” 


When the teacher thinks all or 
nearly all of the turkeys have been 
found, she gives a second signal at 
which the children take their seats. 
Then, one at a time, each pupil goes 
to the blackboard and writes in a 
column the numbers on his turkeys. 


A TREASURE BOOK 
FOR TEACHERS 


TELL MEA 
BIRTHDAY STORY 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
26 Illustrations by Margaret Ayer 


A delightful collection of 25 new stories about 
famous authors, artists and statesmen. They 
are stories of youth which show the connection 
between the dreams and hobbies of childhood 
and the achievements of later years. A rich 
fund of new biographical material for school 
and library. $2.00. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
NEW YORK 


eramped little hands 


ease up with Dixon’s Beginners’ Pencils. Experienced 


Primary Teachers endorse them. e Dixon’s Beginners’ 


Peneils are earried by all School Supply Houses. 


Sehool Bureau— Pencil Sales Department J 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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He then adds the columns once and 
gives his answer which is recorded. 
If the answer is wrong it is checked as 
wrong when recorded. 

The winner of this contest is the one 
whose numbers total the largest sum; 
but no incorrect answer is given any 
credit, although if added correctly it 
would still have been the largest sum. 
To win the game each pupil must find 
as many turkeys as he can and add 
the columns correctly. This game 
may be used for primary children if 
only numbers below ten are used. 


Thanksgiving Dinner Relay 


Diuwe the pupils into two equal 
groups. Line each group in single 
file facing the blackboard but as far 
from it as possible. Give the captain 
(first pupil) of each line a piece of 
chalk. Instruct the pupils that at a 
given signal the captains are to run, 
each to his side of the blackboard, and 
write correctly the name of some food 
served, from the first Thanksgiving 
feast to the children’s own Thanks- 
giving dinner. As soon as a captain 
has written the food name he returns 
quickly and hands the chalk to the 
next pupil in his line who runs to the 
blackboard and writes the name of 


some other food. He returns the 
chalk to the third pupil in each line, etc. 
The game proceeds until each pupil 
in each line has been to the black- 
board. Each food name must be 
correctly spelled to be given credit, 
and no food name must appear in 
either list more than once. The first 
side to complete its ‘Thanksgiving 
Dinner” with the largest number of 
correctly spelled food names wins the 
game. 
—JUANITA CUNNINGHAM, Middletown, Mo. 


Fine and Manual Arts in 
the Kindergarten 


(Continued from page 12) 


with iron vise and soft wood of differ- 
ent dimensions. 


The Sand Table 


Offers opportunity for most original, 
enthusiastic and socializing play. It 
is a means of free or directed play, and 
a fine background for project work. 

Little children are satisfied with 
just the sand itself and find plenty to 
do in patting, pounding, and moving 
it from one position to another. They 
fill their buckets and empty them 
again and again, merely for manipula- 
tion. With older children the sand 


toys stimulate more definite and pur- 
poseful play. Group problems are 
carried out on the sand table. 

Sand toys should include cups of 
different sizes for measuring, wooden 
spoons, pails, moulds of various shapes, 
animals, dolls and shells. 


Scissors 


Free cutting and clipping of paper 
which can be used to fill pillows for 
dolls and such work. 

Cut strips or fringe for rugs, table- 
runners or napkins, and pictures with 
straight edge which can be used in 
making a scrapbook. Cut forms and 
give names to them. Cut desired 
object with reasonable accuracy. De- 
velop ability to handle scissors cor- 
rectly, and mount and paste pictures 
neatly. 

Give knowledge of proper colors to 
associate with objects. 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 21) 

ing great beauty, but shining chromium 
plate which decorates our buildings, 
our automobiles and our furniture, 
and in whose polished surfaces we 
reflect our mechanical age. Route I 
has left the real beauty of hard living 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


FACLE PRAC TICE 


EAGLE PENG! 
NEW YORK.USA 


Other authorities 


prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


She EAGLE ALPHA 245 


(e) 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 


for the first step in writing, followed 


by PRACTICE as a step-down to 
the regular size pencil. 


NO. 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agreeS.cecee 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


a EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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with its cow paths and dirt road but 
on its concrete we may still return to 
the New England scenes, beloved 
shrines of American antiquity. 

—Mary TAYLOR, 


Pilgrim Life in the 
Social Studies 


(Continued from page 7) 


SCHOOLS 
Teaching Plan 


What can you see in our schoolroom 
that the Pilgrim child might have had 
in his? 

What lessons do you suppose were 
taught in the Pilgrim school? 

Why would they teach the Bible? 

What did they do on Sunday? 


Pupil Activities 


Child discovers the richness of 
present-day schools in comparison 
with those of the Colonists. 

Child suggests reading, writing and 
arithmetic as necessary subjects. 

Recalls purpose for which the Pil- 
grims came to America and the place 
religion held in their lives. 

Imagines the Pilgrim church; build- 
ing, service, rules. 


THANKSGIVING 
Teaching Plan 


What food did the Indians give the 
Pilgrims, now common to the world? 

Do you think their first year would 
be hard or easy? 

What especially did the Pilgrims 
leave for us to remember them by? 

Teacher reads story of the First 
Thanksgiving. 

Encourages pupils to write play. 

Preparing for Thanksgiving. 

Feast in the open. 

Games of white men and Indians: 


Races 


Jumping 
Shooting 


From this, lead children to appre- 
ciate friendly relations of Pilgrims and 
Indians. 

How did they decide to mingle so 
freely with Indians? 

Story of Massasoit and 90 Indians 
who came to feast for three days. 

Lead in discussion as to what they 
might have had to eat: 

Clams, cakes, pumpkin pie, turnips, 
pudding, rabbits, partridges, ducks, 
turkeys, nuts. 

Indians brought deer. 

Teacher reads last Presidential 


Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

How have we come to celebrate 
Thanksgiving regularly? 

When is it always observed? 


Pupil Activities 


Child finds through reference read- 
ing the story of corn. 

On world map shows where corn is 
now grown. 

Tells or writes the story of the Pil- 
grims’ first year in America. 

Child writes a play in three parts. 

Dramatizes the peace pact of the 
Indians and Pilgrim fathers. 

Suggests wild game and other foods. 

Child learns from text, of second 
Thanksgiving two years later. 

Learns date—last Thursday in No- 
vember. 


Some Outcomes of the Unit 


Diverormenr of ability to read 
product maps. 

Knowledge of the extent of corn- 
growing area of the world. 

Realization that hardships bravely 
met make strong bodies and char- 
acters. 

Appreciation of our heritages from 
the early Pilgrims. 


A complete record of the work of yesterday, today 
. what you have and 
-in the 


HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


and tomorrow . 
what you plan to accomplish . . 


_ These books offer a simple plan for giving content and detail to the 
subjects of the course of study and system to its execution. 
e pages consist of ruled —— to be filled each day by the teacher 
ork accomplished,” etc. 
phed on Bond paper, and substantially bound in heavy paper 
hese books are sewed — not wired — assuring flexibility, so that 
the book will open wide at any point and lay flat on the desk. 


_ Th 
designating ‘‘Work planned,” “ 
Litho 
covers. 


jects. 


Making toys with Spongex is the 
most fascinating Seat Work 


SPONGEX 


make all manner of toys and useful educational ob- 
It involves construction work of the most 


is a new three- 
dimensional 
material in 
bright colors. 
It cuts easily 
with _ scissors. 
It is quickly 
joined with 
rubber cement. 
With SPoncex 
modeling ma- 
terial children 
can easily 


8198—PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD. For 
general use in graded schools. Size, 634 x 81. 


8199—HOLMES DAILY PLAN BOOK. 
Grades. Size, 634 x 814. 


Price, each, $0.60 


Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 4 oz. 


For Primary 


Bound in heavy paper covers. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


401 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVEMBER, 1935 


approved order, teaches color and form, and is en- 
thusiastically indorsed by prominent educators as 
the best ‘‘creative art expression” material available. 

Use SPONGEX in your school. It is economical— 
a 10-lb. box costing only $1.50—sufficient for an en- 
tire class of 30 pupils. 

You, too, will be delighted with the unusual and ex- 
cellent results obtainable with Sponcex Seat Work. 


Write for free, illustrated circular 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 
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An Important Notice 
to Our Readers 


WwW 


American CHILDHOOD 
brings you this month new 
features, more pages, and 
improved format. Each is- 
sue, beginning with Decem- 
ber, will include pages of 
outline art work on drawing 
paper, ready for the teacher 
to color and use as models 
for pupils to copy; more 
pages of hektograph seat 
work; more practical mate- 
rial and classroom helps for 
the primary teacher, in ad- 
dition to its inspirational 
articles by prominent edu- 
cators. 


Outcomes of the Unit 


BRauzation of the meaning of 
Thanksgiving Day and how best to 
celebrate it. 

Ability to interpret the spirit of 
the first Thanksgiving Day. 

Creative expression through writing 
and dramatization. 

Social consciousness increased. 

Realization of the value of peace 
and friendly relations of other people. 

Joy in dramatization. 

Increased feeling of friendliness to- 
ward Indians. 

Ability to recall information from 
general reading. 

Appreciation and gratitude for com- 
forts of our lives today. 

Understanding of new term, Proc- 
lamation. 

Knowledge that Thanksgiving al- 
ways is observed on the last Thursday 
in November. 


Geography of the Month. 
New England Today 
(Continued from page 10) 


sweets were essential to health, opened a small 
confectionery shop in Boston. Oliver cut out 
his lozenges by hand with a cone-shaped 


pleasure. The colors do not 
rub off when paste is applied, 
insuring satisfactory work 
even with the youngest pupils. 


Practically every color com- 
bination that could be desired 
is easily obtained from the ex- 
tensive scope of this beautiful 
line of papers. 


100 sheets in a package 
solid or assorted 
9x12, $0.20 12x18, $0.40 
18x24, $0.80 


Send for Sample Book 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


2249 Calumet Ave. - Chicago, Ill. 


Art Papers 
of Unsurpassed 
Beauty — 


VIVI-TONE 


HE CHOICE of every modern art teacher. 
A wide range of bright colors which inspires the 
cutting of decorative design of every type. The 
weight and texture makes every piece of work a 


tube, sharpened at one end, from sugar paste 
rolled out on a smooth slab. Perhaps be- 
cause Oliver was unique in his belief that 
candy, taken in suitable amounts, was a 
body builder, he prospered. He did a sur- 
reptitious business with the boys and girls 
of Old Boston. His lozenges could be con- 
veniently hidden in breeches and apron 
pockets, and even consumed during class at a 
dame school. He found his hand-process of 
cutting out candy lozenges, peppermint drops. 
and caramels too slow and at last invented a 


E HAVE represented the MILTON Brap- 
LEY Company in above territory for over 
a quarter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A,” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


V BRADLEVY ¥ | 


VIVITO! 
"mTOR 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stop at the 


LORRAINE 
7 HOTEL ~ 


Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 


e Convenient 
e Fire-proof Garage on premises 


e Excellent Food at reasonable 


Rooms with bath $2.50 


When In 


prices 


H. FRANKLIN MiILter, Mgr. 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906. 

We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th Year OF EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Young women while training professionally as teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and 

elementary grades also study child development and home management amid refined cul- 

tural influences. . degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Observation and Demonstration. Socialized activities. Nation-wide reputation. Athletics. Grad- 
uates assisted in securing positions. For complete information write 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 512-P Evanston, Illinois. 


LLEGE 
mary 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited, two, three and four year degree courses. 
4ist year. Fine Equipment. Mid-Year Term begins Feb. 3. Send for Catalog. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
> NORMAL SCHOOL 


> Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY | 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teachin 
rsonal attention. Supervise 
WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


and for training children in the home. Limited enrollment insures 

practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet “Training Children.” 
Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


> 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


candy machine, the first in our country, and 
the forerunner of one of our vast manu- 
facturing candy business of the present. 
One of the fallacies of our teaching of early 
costume in New England is that of the Pil- 
grim’s silver shoe buckles. Rough roads and 
forests, rocky trails and untilled fields, would 
have been disastrous to such fine footgear. 
But we read of Thomas Beard, cobbler, who 
came to Plymouth on the second voyage of 
the Mayflower and settled within a few miles 
of one of today’s world-famed New England 
shoe manufactories. Thomas was an itin- 
erant shoemaker, like all of his kind, traveling 
from door to door with his kit in a wheel- 
barrow or slung over his back. As his busi- 
ness grew, he built himself a little square shoe- 
making shop known as “a ten-footer,”’ and 
others like it sprang up at the crossroads all 
through Plymouth County. His leather was 
supplied by the farmer from hides obtained 
and tanned on his own or a neighbor’s farm. 
The stout boots and shoes that Thomas and 
his fellow shoemakers shaped and stitched 
may not have sported buckles, but they 
hardened the roads of American history. 
From this handcraft beginning grew the 
vast shoe industry of New England, which 
supplies every city in the nation. Intricate 
machinery has replaced the low cobbler’s 
bench with its array of hand tools. The 
output of a single factory may reach a total 
of twenty-four hundred pairs of shoes a day. 


Turre is a sinister rocky eminence in 
Salem, Massachusetts, known as Gallows 
Hill. There, in the days of the witchcraft 
belief, the Salem witches paid the penalty of 
early superstition. It is symbolic of our 
progress that today, across the street from 
Gallows Hill, there rise the trim brick walls 
of a great factory where light is concentrated 
and spread throughout our land; where lamp 
bulbs of glass, brass, and minutely fine wire 
bring music and human voices through the 
air faster than the proverbial flight of a 
Salem witch on her broomstick. 

During the fall of 1630, throughout the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, a big black pot 
boiled and sputtered over an open fire in 
front of every home. All day long, mother 
or the children stirred the thick mixture that 
bubbled within it, the accumulation of the 
year’s thriftily saved grease. Wood ashes 
had been frugally hoed out of fireplaces and 
stored to be combined with water to produce 
lye in this soap pot. After all this thrift and 
labor, the soap might not turn out well, and 
the whole kettleful be spoiled. Good soap 
in those days was too rare and costly to buy 
freely. 

Visiting the modern soap factory that has 
risen from the ashes beneath that long-ago 
soap kettle, is another miracle trip for the 
historian. Each day, dozens of three-story- 
high kettles contain millions of pounds of soap 
in the making. The plant covers many city 
blocks. It has branches in other states. 
Cleanliness may almost be said to have 
superseded godliness in our modern world. 

One might continue indefinitely tracing our 
industrial steps in the march of time, from 
1620 to 1635. Colonial beginnings there 
were, without which our modern civilization 
could hardly have been achieved. The 
growth and development of each craft into a 
vast industry or trade has been so miraculous 
as to almost obscure the origin. But begin- 
nings are significant, and hold the germs of 


progress. Youth especially needs that 
thought. 
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